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THE MISSION OF AMERICA 


HE role of the American liturgical movement in the 
world of today has its roots in the developments of 
history. It is determined by the fact that even in the 
Latin countries of Europe Catholic piety adopted to a 
certain extent the methods of Protestant individualism. 

Let me explain myself immediately. In ancient Christian times 
and in the middle ages it was the Church who prayed, and the 
faithful prayed because he felt himself a member of the Church. 
Since the Renaissance, however, it is rather the individual persons 
who as such prostrate themselves before God and in His presence 
meditate on the great mysteries of their eternal salvation. Today, 
among the Latin countries, the concept of Church has but small 
impact on minds. Moreover, the modern taste for individualism 
contributes to make popular piety anything but profound. A 
further circumstance that has played its part in the process is the 
fact that, with the development of the Romance languages, the 
ancient Latin became a dead idiom, all but incomprehensible to 
the masses of the people. This was not the case, however, until 
the fifteenth century, at least not in Italy. 

* * * 


Therefore, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his recent allo- 
cutions and in his encyclical ‘“‘On the Mystical Body,” and that 
“On the Liturgy,’’ which shows the relations of the Mystical 
Body to the eucharistic Sacrifice, has taken it upon himself to lead 
the piety of the faithful back to its former theological foundations, 
on which a liturgical tradition of more than a thousand years had 
erected a true masterpiece of Christian literature. For no literature 
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can boast of an anthology more genial than the Missal and the 
Roman Breviary. 

The pastors of the Church in the Latin nations are, nearly 
everywhere, faced with an identical problem. The common people 
still remain Christian, chiefly because of tradition; but since wor- 
ship is in a language not understood by them, it exercises very 
little influence on the mentality and on the life of the faithful. 
Many of them, while they may continue to go to church, never- 
theless live and think as pagans. Such is the situation in our day. 


* * * 


To remedy this evil in its causes and to give a firm theological 
basis to modern devotion is the providential mission of the litur- 
gical movement of our times, that movement which had its first 
beginnings with Dom Guéranger and has now spread throughout 
the world. The liturgical movement strives above all to make the 
gteat masses of the faithful aware once again that they themselves 
are the “‘Church, that is the body of Christ.’’ If we are, essentially, 
a Christian commumty, we must accordingly “‘sentire cum Eccle- 
sia, orare cum Ecclesia, laborare in Evangelio cum Ecclesia’: we 
must think and feel with the Church, we must pray with the 
Church, we must in the spirit of the Gospel labor with the Church. 
And we must do so in such a way that the people will understand 
the Catholic liturgy. It is imperative, therefore, that we return to 
the classical forms of Catholic piety bequeathed to us by the holy 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, adapting them, of course, in 
a manner that corresponds to our times. It is not so much the 
external forms but rather their spirit and content which must 
inform our liturgical propaganda, as the Holy Father, Pius XII, 


well explains. 
.. 8 oe 


America, far more than the Latin countries, seems to be the soil 
that gives best promise for a liturgical apostolate. The Catholics 
in America are a minority. This is one of the reasons for their 
generosity and solidarity — a trait but poorly developed among 
Latin peoples where Catholics represent, if not the totality, at least 
the vast majority of the population. As in the case of soldiers in 
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wartime, it is the common struggle that gives to people a deeper 
sense of comradeship. What a difference there is between the be- 
havior of the faithful in the cathedrals of America and that of the 
general public in the churches of Paris or of Italy! Without a 
doubt, it is important that we foster among our faithful the 
sense of their communal unity, whose cultual expression is none 
other than the sacred liturgy. 

In contrast to the individualistic and divisive tendency charac- 
teristic of the Protestant tradition, the liturgy gives to our people 
a formation and outlook ecumenically catholic: they worship and 
pray “in the Church and in Christ,”’ in union, that is, with all 
their other Catholic brethren scattered over the globe. Even those 
imprisoned for their faith, even those condemned to forced labor 
in the steppes of Russia or in Siberia are not separated from this 
community forged by the liturgy. 


* * * 


I personally believe that America, in the designs of God, has a 
great world mission to fulfill. With her greatness, her power and 
the abundant means at her disposal, she can still save western 
civilization which is threatened with destruction. 

The struggle today is essentially religious rather than political; 
it is a struggle between atheistic materialism and Christian spir- 
ituality. Capitalism exists on both fronts; it is therefore not the 
issue. 

However, in order that America be able to fulfill this great and 
divine mission, it is necessary before all things that she recognize 
its divine character. This she will be able to do if she unites all her 
values in the Catholic conception of a universal community. 

The liturgy can contribute substantially to the formation of 
this spirit, and the Benedictine abbeys can render a great service 
by their continued promotion of the liturgy and the liturgical 
apostolate. 


>: ILDEFONSO CARDINAL SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 





THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE IN LITURGY’ 


ET anyone who expects to find in this essay either an argu- 
ment in propaganda for the vernacular, or a brief in favor 
of Latin, be ready to be disabused of such notion. We dis- 
approve of all propaganda effort in this matter because the 
problem of liturgical language in all religions, and especi- 

ally in the Roman liturgy, is a very difficult one, and one that 
may never perhaps reach a complete and satisfactory solution. I 
am not one who takes pleasure in discovering or creating new 
problems on all sides. In the present case we are confronted actually 
by a problem which is an ancient and perhaps a perennial one. 
Successive generations have pondered it and have passed judgment 
this way and that. For this reason alone it would be hazardous 
and unwise if any group of persons, however numerous or capable, 
Or any private person, were to stir up propaganda to the disfavor 
of the established and repeatedly authorized practice of the Church 
who has the wisdom of ages. 

Let there then be no such campaign of propaganda, out of rever- 
ence for the well-grounded practical decisions of the Church. But 
since the question of language in our liturgy does present an actual 
and genuine problem, the Church today does face a serious duty 
and a pastoral obligation to study this question once again in a 
calm and scientific way. 

In my dissertation on the problem of liturgical language as 
dealt with by the Council of Trent (cf. footnote 1), I made it 
clear that the fundamental principle governing the choice of a 
language in the liturgy is the principle of appropriateness or 
suitability. Ecclesiastical authority in pronouncing its decision as 
to the liturgical language must always recognize and carefully 

*Bibliography: H. A. P. Schmidt, S.J., Liturgie et langue vulgaire. Le probléme 
de la langue liturgique chez les premiers Réformateurs et au Concile de Trente, 
trans. from the Dutch by Suitbert Caron, O.S.B. (‘‘Analecta Gregoriana,’’ 53 
{Rome: Gregorian University, 1950]), 212 pp. To the bibliography there 
given (pp. 12-13) may be added: ‘‘Langues et traductions liturgiques,”” La 
Maison-Dieu, n.11 (1947). B. Capelle, O.S.B., ‘‘Plaidoyer pour le latin,” 
Les Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, XXXI (1950), 65-71. H.-Ch. Chéry, 
O.P., Le Frangais langue liturgique? (‘‘Rencontres’’ [Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1951]), 172 pp. E. Ranieri, ‘‘Il latino, lingua liturgica,’’ Ephemerides Litur- 


gicae, LXV (1951), 24-27. H. A. P. Schmidt, S.J., ‘‘Liturgie en volkstaal in 
het Concilie van Trente,”’ Tijdschrift voor Liturgie, XXXIV (1950), 7-32. 
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consider the concrete circumstances in the case. To the question, 
“What language in the liturgy is best adapted to the purpose of 
the living Church today and in the immediate future?’’ the 
Church must reply with the wisdom of a mother who under- 
stands the needs of her children and prescribes accordingly. 

In this question, as in all questions of ecclesiastical discipline, 
we cannot admit a certain principle which is often invoked, namely 
that ‘“‘what has been best for the Church up to now is still the 
best for today and tomorrow.” For that principle is partial to a 
mere love of ease which is out of touch with the necessities of 
actual life; it does not meet the needs of that life in the Church 
which abounds in the vigor of its perennial youth. 

As loyal and loving children of our venerated Mother Church, 
and furthermore as theologians and liturgists who place their 
scholarship at the service of the Church, we propose to examine 
this problem of liturgical language in a calm and scientific way 
and in an honest and upright spirit. It is only our love and our 
pastoral solicitude that prompts us to undertake this otherwise 
uninviting task; for since the question so often stirs up emotion, 
with the consequence that things said with careful consideration 
are misconstrued, whether designedly or naively, we would per- 
sonally prefer to maintain a discreet silence. 


THE PROBLEM 


The question of liturgical language presents such a difficult 
problem for the reason that there is a logical discrepancy between 
what one would naturally expect and, on the other hand, what 
has come about always and everywhere in a spontaneous way. It 
seems the natural thing that any and every people in its liturgy 
would employ its own living native language; and yet nearly all 
religions have employed in their liturgy an antiquated or even a 
foreign language. 

There is here a remarkable contradiction between what would 
seem the natural thing and, on the other hand, the historical phe- 
nomenon. The use of the living and native language in liturgy 
requires no argument if we consider the matter in the abstract; it 
would seem an elementary and obvious postulate. And yet con- 
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servatism in regard to liturgical language does appear as an un- 
deniable fact throughout the history of religions. It is due perhaps 
to the desire to distinguish between the sacred and the profane, 
and also to the tendency to preserve sacred things unchanged. 
Although no definite and convincing explanation has ever been 
found, there is the undeniable fact that mankind, despite what 
seems the prompting of human nature, has employed antiquated 
or foreign languages in liturgy. The same is observable in the 
history of the Church. 


This evidence from the history of religions warrants an im- 
portant conclusion, namely: one is never justified in adducing the 
“naturalness” of the living and native language as an argument 
for the casting aside of the traditional, long-established use of an 
antiquated or dead language in the liturgy. The only admissable 
arguments are those of ‘appropriateness’; and these must be ex- 
traordinarily forceful and pertinent if they are to overcome the 
definitely preponderant “‘appropriateness’”’ of the age-old and gen- 
erally prevailing tradition. 


The employment of an antiquated language in liturgy in various 
religions may, however, obtain in different degrees, varying from 
an absolutely total regime of the foreign language on the one 
hand, to what becomes eventually a large-scale use of the vernac- 
ular. In the Roman liturgy the Latin language has acquired defi- 
nite dominion. We respect the laudable service rendered by the 
Council of Trent when it secured for succeeding ages the dignity 
and beauty of the Latin liturgy, and so provided a calculated safe- 
guard against its deterioration and collapse. But this restorative 
and protective work of the Council also implies a disadvantage, 
namely the danger that our liturgy may become stereotoyped and 
alien to our times; this is keenly felt by the present generation, 
actively interested in a popular liturgical apostolate. 

Blessed Pope Pius X, the father of the modern liturgical apos- 
tolate, has begun the process whereby our liturgy, which Pope 
St. Pius V so solicitously safeguarded, is again being reanimated 
for all the faithful. Hence it is not surprising that the Church 
today accords to vernacular languages a discreet but wholesome 
role within our Latin liturgy, 
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Our problem need not concern itself with the use of the ver- 
nacular in secondary parts of the liturgy, because the general rule 
of conservatism need not be applied with absolute rigor. If there 
are still those who are opposed to the more liberal attitude of the 
Church today in regard to the vernacular (they say, for example, 
that the Church permits a lesser evil in order to avoid a greater 
one), they cannot appeal to the general rule of a traditional ‘‘dead’’ 
language; and we, for our part, while we share their reverence for 
Pope Pius V, should also bring to their attention the modern 
attitude of Pope Pius X. 

When, however, we consider whether or not the entire liturgy 
can be celebrated in the vernacular, or what is the status of the 
question in regard to the Latin language in the Mass, we may 
never disregard the preponderant ‘‘appropriateness’’ of the old and 
universal tradition. We shall later on take up the problem of the 
use of the mother tongue for the so-called secondary parts of Mass. 


LATIN AND VERNACULAR IN THE CHURCH TODAY 


In dealing with this problem in the Church today, we meet 
with particular difficulty because of the fact that arguments for 


and against both the Latin and the vernacular have become rather 
heated, even in regard to things not strictly liturgical. In the en- 
cyclical Mediator Det something of this genera] tension between 
Latin and vernacular may be discerned, since on the one hand it 
says insistently that the use of Latin is a manifest and beautiful 
sign of unity and an antidote against corruption of doctrine, while 
on the other hand the Church here has for the first time officially 
declared that in not a few functions of the liturgy the vernacular 
may be employed to good effect (NCWC edition, n. 60). 

The Church in our days must strenuously guard the purity of 
her faith, and beyond doubt ecclesiastical Latin serves her as an 
excellent means to that end. The unchanging truth of the one 
objective faith must be proclaimed throughout ever modifying 
areas in which countless errors in the guise of truth are being 
disseminated by means of ambiguous ideas and expressions. The 
Latin language secures to the Church solid ground amid the 
morass of modern civilization; it serves as a megaphone to all 
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the nations; it is a sure protection for the preservation of the 
true faith. 

Anyone who is placed amid the conflict of ideas and opinions 
has a high regard for the value of Latin for the reason that it 
renders precise discussion and definitive argument possible or at 
least less difficult. In the great urban centers the Latin in our 
churches is a quite evident sign which shows whether or not one 
is in a Catholic church. Amid our international relationships, 
amid the modern forced migrations of peoples, amid exaggerated 
nationalism and the brutal oppression of minorities, the Latin 
language offers reliable guidance and a guarantee of security. 

When the modern world is threatened to its very foundations, 
the Church must guard the rock of Peter by all natural means. 
And while the vernacular language may serve well the liturgical 
apostolate, we must nevertheless not forget that the liturgy is not 
everything in the Church, that liturgical action must always be a 
part of the whole; it may be that liturgical desiderata must yield 
occasionally to the Church’s general welfare. 

In our days ecclesiastical Latin has become an object of thor- 
ough scientific study, and it is no longer regarded, in comparison 
with classical Latin, as a decadent form, and an inferior ‘‘kitchen- 
Latin’’; and so we have become conscious of the proper beauty of 
liturgical Latin. Thus we are better able to recognize that if Latin 
were abandoned, the centuries-old and nobly-humanistic beauty 
of the liturgy would be lost in part or altogether. We are subject 
here to a constraint which history imposes. Up to the present the 
beauty of the liturgy has been closely bound up with the Latin 
language, and the vernaculars are not yet capable of equally beau- 
tiful expression. If Latin were abandoned today, the vernaculars 
would be helpless in this respect by reason of what they lack of 
custom and tradition. On the other hand, so long as Latin is 
maintained, the vernaculars have not opportunity or inducement 
to develop an elevated and noble expression. 

We are, with reason enough, no longer satisfied with the lan- 
guage of our popular vernacular missals. And it is well known 
that the diction of the Ritual in German has cost a prodigious 
amount of labor, although it was possible here to build up on 
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the foundation of a traditional vernacular usage. Besides this, the 
beauty of a vernacular language is subject to change through the 
influence of current speech. Vernacular in the liturgy cannot keep 
to archaic forms, since it is not intended to serve only a cultured 
elite. This argument in favor of Latin, on account of its proper 
beauty, will be readily understood by all who follow the Roman 
liturgy with understanding and affection. 


And now we come to the grave question of our times which 
cannot be disregarded: ‘‘Is the Roman liturgy as it actually appears 
to the eyes of the modern world appropriate to our times?’’ Or, 
apply the question in a general way to the Church itself: “‘Has 
the Church, by its commitment to ancient Roman culture, become 
an alien body in the modern world?’’ Has the Church sufficiently 
penetrated the modern world so as to impress the world with her 
own spirit? 

We are confronted in our age with an astonishing contradiction. 
The Church displays today a wonderful theoretical development, 
and can point to a central core of excellent Christians; but at the 
same time the actual leakage in the Church is appalling, and the 
masses of the people in the Western world drift ever farther away. 
Certainly the chief cause of this fearful contradiction is not the 
Church's fault. And yet the Church does face the question as to 
whether or not she has exploited all possible means for the bridging 
of the chasm. 


The liturgical movement of the past decades has striven earnestly 
to adapt the influences of the Church to modern needs; and many 
have regarded these efforts with disapproval; but ecclesiastical 
authority has clearly recognized the necessity of such adaptation, 
and has reproved only the excesses and excrescences in the process. 
Mediator Dei states: ‘‘As circumstances and the needs of the Chris- 
tians warrant, public worship is organized, developed and en- 
riched by new rites, ceremonies and regulations’ (n. 22). The 
hierarchy of the Church “‘has not been slow — keeping the sub- 
stance of the Mass and sacraments carefully intact — to modify 
what it deemed not altogether fitting, and to add whatever ap- 
peared more likely to increase the honor paid to Jesus Christ and 
the august Trinity, and to instruct and stimulate the Christian 
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people to greater advantage. The sacred Liturgy does in fact in- 
clude divine as well as human elements. The former, instituted as 
they have been by God, cannot be changed in any way by men. 
But the human components admit of various modifications, as the 
needs of the age, circumstance and good of souls may require, and 
as the ecclesiastical hierarchy under guidance of the Holy Spirit 
may have authorized’’ (nos. 49-50). 

In this connection we may also ask: “Is the Church able and 
can the Church afford to oblige the use of Latin?’’ Is the Church 
still in position to give to our youth an adequate education in 
Latin so that the clergy may be familiar with the Latin language? 
And what is to be done when there will come a lifting of the iron 
curtain behind which the official languages of the Church have 
been banned for many years? What will be the attitude in the 
coming days toward the Roman culture of the Catholic Church 
among the immense populations which are now becoming inde- 
pendent and self-contained and determined to develop their own 
proper cultures? 

Let us consider here only the chief question, and we think it 
can be reduced to two elementary points: 1) the acceptance by the 
various nations of the culture which is bound up with Catholicism, 
and 2) knowledge of Latin by the clergy of the various nations. 

We do not think ourselves presumptuous when we call the 
attention of ecclesiastical scholarship to these points; and we regret 
that distinguished theologians and missiologists have not taken 
the problem seriously and are not able to study it objectively 
because their outlook is too exclusively occidental. They are so 
thoroughly habituated to the Roman culture that they unconsci- 
ously identify Christianity with the culture which is associated 
with it today; and they fail to understand how the Western 
Catholic culture can be a hindrance to the conversion of the peoples 
of other cultural areas. We ourselves would not find it easy to 
accept Christianity if it involved accepting at the same time a 
Byzantine or a Chinese culture. 

It is imperative that the Church give factual study to this 
question of Christian contact with the various cultures, and begin 
now to make provision in the matter so as to be prepared when 
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the crisis arrives. History shows that the Church has often been 
tardy in adapting her human constituent elements to altered cir- 
cumstances, perhaps because the stable character of her divine and 
unalterable elements has been too widely extended and their norms 
too readily applied to the subordinate human elements. It is grati- 
fying therefore to observe that Mediator Dei has emphasized 
clearly and distinctly the principle of adaptation, especially in 
regard to the liturgy, which must on the one hand remain con- 
servative and substantially intact, and on the other hand must be 
concerned with the presentday situation and the encounter of 
cultures. 


This problem should not, however, be pushed to the extreme in 
the West, certainly not in regard to the Latin language in the lit- 
urgy, in spite of the fact that here too difficulties in the cultural 
order are apparent. If in the future the Church should feel obliged 
by circumstances to change from Latin to the vernacular in some 
parts of the world, it may be expected naturally that she would 
cling more firmly to the Latin in the West. 

The problem of language in the liturgy will always remain a 
delicate one; we trust that this is evident by now from the fore- 
going general considerations. And we thoroughly understand the 
authoritative statement of the Church, rich in her experience and 
universal in her outlook, as we read in Mediator Dei: ‘“The Apos- 
tolic See alone is empowered to grant this permission (use of the 
vernacular). It is forbidden, therefore, to take any action whatever 
of this nature without having requested and obtained such con- 
sent, since the sacred Liturgy, as We have said, is entirely subject 
to the discretion and approval of the Holy See’”’ (n. 60). 


LITURGICAL LANGUAGE AND THE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE FAITHFUL IN THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


After this lengthy introduction, which we think necessary in 
order that the subject be viewed in its total context, in the life of 
the Church altogether, let us proceed to deal with the problem of 
language in the Mass. In order that our discussion may be a truly 
fruitful one, we must view the problem from two sides. Firstly, 
we shall consider the relation of language to the rite of the Mass in 
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an abstract, formal, speculative way. And, secondly, we shall then 
consider what practical realizations are possible, or, in other words, 
what the Church today may be able to bring about in a concrete, 
real and practical way. If this distinction is not recognized, it 
might seem that our formal study should result immediately in 
the corresponding introduction of reforms; or, again, half-measures 
might be proposed which in practice would set a limit to all further 
pursuance of reform, failing to recognize that the reform process 
might need to be continued. 


When We consider the formal relation of language to the rite 
of the Mass, from the viewpoint of presentday theology regarding 
the participation of the faithful in the Mass, we can advance litur- 
gical arguments of no small weight in favor of the vernacular. Our 
presentation of the case here, which some may regard as too ven- 
turesome, is based upon a principle of general validity which is 
recognized also in Mediator Dei: ‘‘As Catholic doctrine concerning 
the Incarnate Word of God, the eucharistic Sacrament and Sacri- 
fice, and Mary the Virgin Mother of God came to be determined 
with greater certitude and clarity, new ritual forms were intro- 
duced through which the acts of the Liturgy proceeded to repro- 
duce this brighter light issuing from the decrees of the teaching 
Authority of the Church, and to reflect it, in a sense, so that it 
might reach to minds and hearts of Christ’s people more readily’’ 


(n. 52). 


In recent decades we have undoubtedly reached a more definite 
and a clearer understanding of the Catholic doctrine regarding the 
participation of the faithful in the eucharistic Sacrifice, thanks 
especially to the scientific study of liturgy. The encyclical Media- 
tor Dei attests this explicitly: “‘Bolder relief was given likewise to 
the fact that all the faithful make up a single and very compact 
body with Christ for its Head, and that the Christian community 
is in duty bound to participate in the liturgical rites according to 
their station’”’ (n. 5). 


Je can now perhaps proceed to show how by means of the 
vernacular language the liturgical functions confirm and exemplify 
the doctrine of the participation of the faithful in the holy Sacri- 
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fice more completely, more obviously, and especially produce better 
understanding and effect. 

We assume as understood the theological doctrine regarding the 
participation of the faithful in the eucharistic Sacrifice, as that 
doctrine is contained in Mediator Dei, and we shall apply its prin- 
ciples in a summary way to the liturgy of the Mass, in order then 
to draw several conclusions in regard to the language. 

The faithful take true part in the offering only insofar as they 
are united with Christ the High-priest. On the cross our Lord 
offered the Sacrifice of redemption completely and eminently. ‘“This 
purchase, however, does not immediately have its full effect; since 
Christ after redeeming the world at the lavish cost of His own 
Blood, still must come into complete possession of the souls of 
men. Wherefore, that the redemption and salvation of each person 
and of future generations unto the end of time may be effectively 
accomplished, and be acceptable to God, it is necessary that men 
should individually come into vital contact with the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, so that the merits which flow from it should be imparted 
to them” (n. 77). We enter into vital contact with the Sacrifice 
of the cross through the holy Sacrifice of the altar. Therefore the 
faithful must be united with Christ in the Mass in order to share 
with Him as offerers and victims. 

The liturgy of the Mass has therefore a twofold purpose. 
Firstly, it makes present the Sacrifice. And for this purpose there 
is in the Church a determined agency, namely, the priest with the 
divine power which Christ has given him. ‘““The unbloody im- 
molation at the words of consecration, when Christ is made pres- 
ent upon the altar in the state of a victim, is performed by the 
priest and by him alone, as the representative of Christ and not 
as the representative of the faithful’ (n. 92). In a word, all that 
is wrought in the Mass “‘effectively’’ is the work of the priest alone. 

But secondly, the liturgy must also unite the faithful with the 
High-priest Christ, so that they may truly share in the Mass as 
offerers and victims. And for this purpose there is not only the 
single agent, the priest with his Christ-given power of mediation; 
there is also necessarily the cooperation of every member of the 
Church, “‘It is because the priest places the divine Victim upon the 
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altar that he offers it to God the Father as an oblation for the 
glory of the Blessed Trinity and for the good of the whole Church. 
Now the faithful participate in the oblation, understood in this 
limited sense, after their own fashion and in a twofold manner, 
namely because they not only offer the Sacrifice by the hands of 
the priest, but also, to a certain extent, in union with him. It is 
by reason of this participation, that the offering made by the 
people is also included in liturgical worship” (n. 92). Briefly 
again, all that is wrought in the Mass “‘affectively,’’ that is, as 
producing union with Christ, is done not by the priest alone but 
by every one of the faithful with him and through him. 


Speaking concretely, in what does the participation of the faith- 
ful in the eucharistic Sacrifice consist? The faithful share in the 
offering ‘‘because the people unite their hearts in praise, impetra- 
tion, expiation and thanksgiving with the prayers or intention of 
the priest, even of the High-priest Himself, so that in the one and 
same offering of the Victim and according to a visible sacerdotal 
rite, they may be presented to God the Father. Jt is obviously 
necessary that the external sacrificial rite should, of its very nature, 
signify the internal worship of the heart. Now the Sacrifice of the 
New Law signifies that supreme worship by which the principal 
Offerer Himself, who is Christ, and in union with Him and 
through Him all the members of the Mystical Body, pay to God 
the honor and reverence that are due to Him” (n. 93). 


The faithful offer themselves in the Mass with the priest because: 
firstly, they cleanse their own soul from sin: “While we stand 
before the altar, then, it is our duty so to transform our hearts 
that every stain of sin may be completely blotted out, while what- 
ever promotes supernatural life through Christ, may be zealously 
fostered and strengthened even to the extent that, in union with 
the Immaculate Victim, we become a victim acceptable to the 
eternal Father’ (n. 100). And secondly, because the faithful reflect 
the image of Jesus Christ. 


In summary we may say what Mediator Dei says regarding the 
participation of the faithful in the eucharistic Sacrifice: ‘‘All the 
elements of the Liturgy, then, would have us reproduce in our 
hearts through the mystery of the Cross the likeness of the divine 
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Redeemer according to the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles: 
‘With Christ I am nailed to the Cross. I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’”’ (n. 102). 


True participation of the faithful, as offerers and victims, con- 
sists therefore above all in their interior union with Christ, and 
therefore the personal piety of every one of the faithful must enter 
in. “Very truly the Sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Altar, being 
Christ’s own actions, must be held to be capable in themselves of 
conveying and dispensing grace from the divine Head to the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. But if they are to produce their proper 
effect, it is absolutely necessary that our hearts be rightly disposed 
to receive them” (n. 31). The liturgical movement of recent dec- 
ades has rendered great service by its emphasis of the fact that “‘not 
from any ability of our own, but by the power of God, are they 
endowed (the sacraments and Sacrifice) with the capacity to unite 
the piety of members with that of the Head, and thus to make 
this, in a sense, the action of the whole community” (n. 29). 
But this movement has been considerably at fault insofar as it 
neglected to insist that the personal piety of every one of the 
faithful must necessarily be included in order that the holy Sacri- 


fice may have its appropriate effect in us. 


In what ways, now, does the liturgy of the Roman Mass pro- 
duce the true oblation sentiment and purpose in the faithful, and 
how does it unite every member as offerer and victim with Christ 
the Head? 


In the Fore-Mass, as it is now joined with the Sacrificial Action, 
the living “‘ecclesiastical’’ element of the Sacrifice is prepared, that 
is to say, the faithful are formed both corporately and individually 
as oblation and victim through their intimate union with Christ. 
It is for this purpose that the divine revelation is solemnly an- 
nounced to them and, more especially, the example of Christ set 
before them, so that they may be transformed “‘to the mature 
measure of the fulness of Christ.’’ Everyone listens, and in union 
with the prayer of the Church makes application to his own per- 
sonal life, and then in the Creed, which is “the sign and badge, 
as it were, of the Christian” (n. 47), solemnly proclaims his 
readiness to offer. 
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In the offertory the material “‘ecclesiastical’’ element of the 
Sacrifice is prepared, that is, the faithful bring to the altar their 
gifts which symbolize their interior self-offering; and from these 
gifts the servers and the priest select the bread and wine for the 
consecration. Everyone looks on and listens in order to form within 
himself the prayer that God may accept the personal offering of 
every one present. 

In the Canon of the Mass we then offer ourselves in intimate 
union with our Lord’s own Sacrifice through the hands of the 
priest. The purposes of the Sacrifice are now fulfilled, in strict 
reality and simplicity. Everyone looks on and listens as Christ and 
the Church render to the eternal Father perpetual praise and due 
homage of thanksgiving and beg for pardon, satisfaction and 
reconciliation and for all kinds of blessing; and so each of the 
faithful is moved simultaneously to do likewise in a very personal 
manner, in order that he truly offer himself through and with 


Christ. 


In the Communion part of the Sacrifice the union of Christ 
and the faithful reaches its crowning-point. And hence, psycho- 
logically, it is readily understandable that many of the faithful 
come to Mass in order to receive holy Communion. Themselves 
first offered to the Father through and with Christ, the faithful 
now receive from the Father the return gift of divine life, again 
in most intimate union with Christ. The liturgy of the Com- 
munion part of the Sacrifice wishes to inspire the listening Chris- 
tian to a supreme degree of personal love. It is through the grace of 
holy Communion that the faithful are enabled —even in the 
Fore-Mass when the divine revelation is announced and the exam- 
ple of Christ is set before them — to advance in the putting on of 
Christ, i. e., in their disposition of self-oblation. Eucharistic grace 
enfolds them from the very beginning of the Mass. 


Now then, and at this length, since our presentday theology 
has gained deeper insight in regard to the participation of the 
faithful in the eucharistic Sacrifice, and has promoted a synthesis 
of ascetics and ritual, we are also in position to indicate wherein 
the appropriate share of the faithful in the Mass formally consists. 
The most important function of the faithful at Mass consists in 
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their active beholding of the sacred action and their active hearing 
of the Church’s prayers and readings so that everyone may be 
stimulated to the personal, subjective sentiments and desire of 
offerer and victim with and through Christ. Consequently, the 
doctrine of the participation of the faithful in the liturgical Sacri- 
fice, applied according to the principle of “‘appropriateness,’’ re- 
quires that the vernacular language be employed. For since the 
chief function of the faithful at Mass consists in their seeing and 
hearing, the Mass should be visible and intelligible in the most 
effective way. And evidently, intelligibility in the case is best served 
by the vernacular language. 


Precisely because the Roman liturgy is in Latin, the liturgical 
apostolate, with the consent of ecclesiastical authority, has intro- 
duced measures calculated to promote the participation of the 
faithful and aiming to reduce the disadvantages of the established 
Latin. While these measures are laudable indeed, they are in turn 
not altogether free from disadvantage: for they restrict more or 
less the desirable freedom of personal piety by imposing a pressure 
from without and a too great degree of uniformity. Thus the 
Mediator Dei rightly says: ‘‘So varied and diverse are men’s talents 
and characters that it is impossible for all to be moved and attracted 
to the same extent by community prayers, hymns and liturgical 
services. Moreover, the needs and inclinations of all are not the 
same, nor are they always constant in the same individual’ (n. 
108). 


Of course the Supreme Pontiff does not in these words intend 
to suggest any degree of licence or indiscipline, as though his words 
were taken to mean: “‘Let the faithful at Mass be undisturbed; let 
them do or not do just as they please.’’ No indeed; for according 
to its very nature the liturgy intends to promote in the faithful 
their union with Christ, without, however, compelling or forcing 
them. With the aid of our modern excellent amplifying apparatus 
everyone can now be enabled to hear the Mass text as spoken, and 
by understanding what is said able to apply the same in one’s 
personal piety. The vernacular does undoubtedly facilitate the 
hearing of Mass, and the Roman liturgy offers advantage here in 
that it assigns to the people only a limited part in the outward 
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rites. We all know by experience how the invitation to listen 
leaves ample room for freedom and for personal activity; and we 
know also that a phrase heard in passing may often find deep echo 
in the soul. 

From a theoretical and formal point of view — and we are 
still speaking in that way — everyone will recognize or must admit 
that the vernacular language does make the liturgy intelligible to 
the people, and that it can thus be a potent aid in promoting their 
inward active participation. In this regard the words of Pope Pius 
XII offer a beautiful perspective: ‘“‘Let the faithful, therefore, con- 
sider to what high dignity they are raised by the Sacrament of 
Baptism. They should not think it enough to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them further, 
in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be most closely 
united with the High-priest and His earthly minister, at the time 
the consecration of the divine Victim is effected, and at that time 
especially when those solemn words are pronounced: ‘By. Him and 
with Him and in Him, is to Thee, God the Father almighty, in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory for ever and 
ever’; to these words in fact the people answer: ‘Amen’”’ (n. 
104). 


WORD AND SACRAMENT 


Our theoretical considerations thus far carry us on to a further 
question: ““Why is speech, why is the word an essential element in 
the sacraments as instituted by our Lord?’’ We do not need to offer 
here a complete answer; it suffices for our purpose to explain one 
aspect of the word in sacraments, an aspect which has been some- 
what neglected and which the modern return of the people to the 
liturgy again recognizes. 

Words in the sacraments are required for the sacramental valid- 
ity; the sacrament really effects and makes present what the word 
signifies and means. But along with this its substantial function, 
the word has a further value and an accidental function along- 
side the essential action of the sacrament. That is to say, the sacra- 
mental words have not only their supernatural efficacy, but also a 
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communicative value. Our Lord has instituted the sacramental 
words in a form which addresses the hearers. Therefore the sacra- 
ment has, along with its direct sacramental efficacy, the power to 
evoke in the hearers an indirect religious elevation which nourishes 
personal piety when the words are heard, even though the sacra- 
ment itself is not received. 


In the Mass this communicative value of the words of consecra- 
tion has a special significance in regard to the sentiments of offer- 
ing on the part of the faithful. The words of consecration, besides 
rendering our Savior present upon the altar in the state of victim, 
have also, as addressed to those present, a power which profoundly 
moves them to personal co-offering and to the reception of the 
divine Food. Experience shows that the words of consecration 
make a deep impression upon the faithful, even when spoken in a 
low voice and in Latin. But from a formal and ritual point of 
view, if they were spoken aloud and in the vernacular they would 
have a particular supernatural-psychological effect on the faithful, 
because intelligible audition would be added to knowledge. We do 
not deny the special effectiveness of the present veiled and mystery- 
laden form of the consecration; but it must be admitted that, rel- 
ative to the conscious active participation of the faithful, the 
audible and intelligible word has its own value. 


In this matter the following objection to the vernacular is often 
advanced: it is said that there is no advantage in the actual under- 
standing of the sacramental words because the people know very 
well what the Latin words mean, and the vernacular will not add 
to either the quantity or the quality of their knowledge. We agree 
thorougly that understanding of the language will not add to 
what they know. For this knowledge comes by faith, and it can- 
not be gained by intelligible hearing only; an unbeliever who does 
hear the words intelligibly nevertheless does not yet grasp what 
happens. 

But our question here is concerned with what is proper to a 
sacramental rite; there is a ritual difference between low voiced 
speech in a foreign language and speech aloud and in the vernac- 
ular. Knowledge joined with the hearing and understanding of 
the language is something quite different from knowledge joined 
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with hearing but without understanding of the language. Pre- 
cisely because our Lord has given us the sacramental words in the 
form of a communication to hearers, their liturgical formulation 
finds its best expression and effectiveness in the vernacular. For it 
is then that the faithful are able to receive its communication 
completely and to respond to its message. 


Let us repeat once more that we do not say that understanding 
of the words is necessary for the validity of the sacrament. We 
say only that it belongs to the ritual completeness of the sacra- 
ment. One would do us serious injustice, moreover, if one were 
to conclude from this discussion that we represent the validity of 
the sacraments as dependent upon the attendance of the faithful. 
At the same time, it is true that our theology has regained a better 
understanding of the significative power of the sacraments by 
consideration of the doctrine of the participation of the faithful.’ 


(To Be Concluded) 
HERMAN SCHMIDT, S.J. 


*Cf. Jean C.-M. Travers, O.P., Valeur sociale de la liturgie d’aprés saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (‘‘Lex Orandi,” 5 [Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1946]), 317- 
321: ‘‘La liturgie est une question de signes: le probléme de la langue.’’ More 
specifically: ‘‘St. Thomas himself allows us to deduce his opinion in the matter. 
If he did not definitely settle the question of the liturgical language, the reason 
is that the question at his time was not urgent (Jn Epistolam I ad Corinthios, 
c. 14, lect. 3-5). But there is no doubt about his thought: a sign is supposed 
to signify. And to prove this, it suffices to cite his text concerning the words 
of the sacramental form in which he tells us that in every language it happens 
that several words signify the same reality; always, however, one of these words 
is used chiefly and more commonly by men (principaliter et communius) : and 
it is this one that should be selected in the case of sacramental signification 
(Summa Theol. III, 60, 7, ad 2). If then the more ‘popularly’ used word is to 
be preferred for the sacramental form, is it not in order that it be understood 
by all?” (pp. 318-9). The relevant text from St. Thomas reads: ‘‘Licet in 
qualibet lingua contingat diversis vocibus idem significari, semper tamen aliqua 
illarcum vocum est qua principalius et communius homines illius linguae utuntur 
ad hoc significandum. Et talis vox assumi debet in significatione sacramenti” 
(Summa Theol. III, 60, 7, ad 2). The Marietti edition of the Summa adds the 
following footnote to this passage: “‘Nevertheless, as Billuart remarks, it is not 
of absolute necessity for the validity of the sacrament that the more commonly 
used words be employed, so long as the sense is assured, but it is fitting and of 
obligation under pain of sin for ministers to employ them.” 
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A PRAYER-BOND WITH ANGLICANS 


HE spiritual life of almost every religious community in 
the Church of England and its overseas provinces, as 
well as those of the American Episcopal Church, is 
based on the recitation of the divine office in choir — 
that “‘work of God to which,” St. Benedict says, ‘“‘noth- 

ing is to be preferred.”” This fact is something which unites Cath- 
olics very closely with them. For who will question that an im- 
portant bond is established by having a common method of cor- 
porate prayer? The “‘law of prayer’’ (lex orandi) is well calculated 
to generate the “‘law of belief’’ (lex credendi) if two bodies 
start with the same approach to God. Indeed it is reasonable to 
hope that in the long run they may be united in belief as well as 
in prayer, even if the ‘‘mills of God grind slowly.” 

It is more than likely that the appearance of the religious life 
in the Anglican Communion after nearly three and a half cen- 
turies — in itself a startling phenomenon — is due to the tradi- 
tion of liturgical worship found in the Book of Common Prayer, 
which retained the principal elements of the breviary in the daily 
offices of Mattins and Evensong. Throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries there were nearly always individuals here and 
there who heard the call of the cloister, and longed to dedicate 
themselves to the service of God more closely than was possible in 
their homes. Many devout Anglicans recited the canonical hours in 
private from such vernacular diurnals as Bishop Cosin’s Collection 
of Private devotions or the Hours of Prayer; George Hickes’ Devo- 
tions in the Ancient Way of Offices; Dorrington’s Reformed Devo- 
tions disposed into the form and method of the Roman Breviary, 
or Mrs. Hopton’s Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices, which 
was based on John Austen’s Catholic Devotions. In addition to 
these private liturgical prayers there would have been the daily 
attendance at the Prayer Book offices of Mattins and Evensong in 
church. Again and again plans were made to establish ‘Protestant 
monasteries’ or “‘colleges of maids,”’ as they were called, but noth- 
ing came of them. In most cases the bishops were afraid that such 
institutions would merely ‘‘prepare the way for Popish Orders,” 
and prevented the setting up of communities of men and women. 
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Then in the second decade of the nineteenth century the poet 
laureate, Robert Southey, asked why there were no Béguines or 
Sisters of Charity in the Church of England, pointing out how 
badly they were needed. With the dawn of the Oxford Movement 
and the publication of the first of the Tracts for the Times in 
1833, the dry bones of Anglicanism began to stir. Three years 
later John Henry Newman and some of his friends were discussing 
the foundation of a monastic community. Newman's “‘monastery”’ 
at Littlemore only survived three years: it was his last halt on the 
road to Rome. In 1845, the same year as he left the Church of 
England, the first Anglican Sisterhood was founded. The point 
to be noticed is that the spiritual life of both these communities 
was based on the recitation of the divine office. 

Newman had dealt with the history and contents of the breviary 
in Tract 75, which appeared in 1836. He was much impressed 
with ‘‘the excellence and beauty of the breviary offices.”” He ex- 
plained that his object was to claim “‘whatever was good and true”’ 
in the breviary “for the Church Catholic in opposition to the 
Roman Church.” He argued that “Rome had appropriated treas- 
ures which are as much ours as theirs.’” His work was to be re- 
garded as “‘an act of re-appropriation.”’ In that bare little oratory 
of the Littlemore monastery the future cardinal of the Roman 
Church initiated the recitation of the breviary among Anglicans, 
and his example was followed by every community of men or 
of women which has been founded since then. 

For the first Sisterhood at Park Village West, London, Dr. 
Pusey prepared a carefully expurgated version of the Sarum 
breviary, omitting all legendary matter from the second nocturn 
lessons at Matins, and cutting out all invocations of saints or 
prayers for the departed. Had these been retained the Bishop of 
London would have flatly refused to approve of the community. 
The Sisterhood of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage, founded in 
1848, used a translation of the Sarum day hours, made by Albany 
Christie three years before. They were printed in three small books 
with red rubrics and bound in parchment. The Society of the Most 
Holy Trinity, established by Miss Sellon at Devonport that same 
year, compiled its own version of the complete Sarum breviary 
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in English. The translation was made by one of the community, 
and the book is interesting and valuable as a liturgical work, also 
as an outstanding example of the printing done by the Sisters. It 
is still used by the community in their one house at Ascot Priory, 
England. 


Dr. Neale, the founder of the Society of St. Margaret, East 
Grinstead, attached an equal importance to the recitation of the 
divine office. He prepared a translation of the day hours of the 
Sarum breviary, which is still used by his community not only in 
England but in the American convents. Later on he brought out 
a version of the Sarum night office. The psalter was arranged that 
its weekly recitation was seldom interrupted, even on festivals. In 
this respect Dr. Neale anticipated the reform of the Roman breviary 
by Pius X. 


Almost at the same time, i.e. in 1858, The Day Hours of the 
Church of England was published, and became the most widely 
used of all Anglican office books. A supplement with the proper 
offices was issued with the fourth edition which appeared in 1898. 
Since then there have been four more editions; the last, which 
appeared in 1950, being entitled The Day Hours of the Church. 
The kalendar and rank of feasts now correspond with those in 
the Roman breviary and missal. Another office book, The Hours 
of Prayer, edited by one of the Cowley Fathers, and published in 
1910, is used by some communities and conforms more closely to 
the Sarum breviary. In recent years The Monastic Diurnal (an 
American publication), which follows the Benedictine arrange- 
ment of the psalter, has been adopted by many communities both 
in England and the United States.’ 


‘The Day Hours of the Church of England, based on the Sarum breviary (first 
published in 1858), was followed in 1870 by The Day Office of the Church, 
which was a more or less literal translation of the day hours of the Roman 
breviary. This book has been out of print for many years. Another office book 
used by a limited number of sisterhoods is The Salisbury Diurnal, edited by Dr. 
W. H. Palmer, the plainchant authority, and published by the Community of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Wantage. Like the Society of the Most Holy Trinity, the So- 
ciety of the Holy and Undivided Trinity (founded in 1851) still uses a special 
office book. This is a translation of the Roman breviary and it was printed by 
the sisters themselves about 1860. A translation of the office of Matins, to be used 
together with The Monastic Diurnal, is being made by the Society of the Sacred 
Cross (Tymawr Convent, Monmouth) to enable Anglican communities to recite 
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It was in 1890 that the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Wantage, began printing plainchant books to use with vernacular 
offices, edited by Dr. Palmer. Today an English plainchant psalter, 
the offices of Vespers and Compline, many sequences, graduals 
and introits, all adapted to English words, are available for Angli- 
can religious houses, together with the Diurnal Noted —a com- 
plete musical edition of the Sarum day hours. In recent years a 
continual stream of liturgical books have appeared from the Wan- 
tage Press. 


Very soon after the foundation of the Anglican Benedictine 
community by Dom Aelred Carlyle in 1896 the Brothers started 
to use the Breviarium Monasticum in Latin, and this — with the 
Solesmes plainchant books — was used by them until the com- 
munity, which moved to the Isle of Caldey later on, made its sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church in 1913. A year after this another 
Anglican Benedictine community was established (today at Nash- 
dom Abbey). These monks have used the Breviarium Monasticum 
and Missale Romanum continuously, likewise the Solesmes chant 
books; not only at their mother-house but since 1939 at their 
American ‘‘cell,"” now moved to St. Gregory’s Priory, Three 
Rivers, Michigan. The Breviarium Romanum is the office book 
used by the Sisters of the Precious Blood at Burnham Abbey, Eng- 
land, whose observances are based on those of the Canonesses Reg- 
ular of Perpetual Adoration. 


The two quasi-Cistercian convents in the Church of England 
each use an adaptation of the Cistercian breviary. The three com- 
munities of Anglican religious called Sisters of the Love of God, 
like the Cistercian communities, rise during the night to recite 
Matins and Lauds. So do the Anglican Benedictine nuns of Mall- 
ing Abbey, Kent, who have the monastic office in Latin. There 
are at least three other Anglican communities of women, observing 


the complete monastic breviary, without the inconvenience of using manuscripts. 

At any moment a new edition of Dr. Neale’s Night Offices will be published, 

with the revised Roman psalter instead of the Sarum arrangement of the psalms. 

The Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield, has issued a handy little breviary 

for the use of its members. It contains the Prayer Book offices of Mattins and 

fee and the day hours in English (based on those found in Prime and 
ours). 
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the Rule of St. Benedict, which now use the Breviarium Monasti- 
cum instead of a vernacular office book. The Poor Brethren of St. 
Francis and the Poor Clares in the American Episcopal Church 
have adopted the Franciscan breviary. So far as is known all other 
communities of men and women throughout the Anglican Com- 
munion use one or other of the above mentioned vernacular office 
books, or else that pocket-size volume, entitled Prime and Hours. 
This is employed by male communities, such as the Society of St. 
Francis, whose members also recite the Prayer Book offices of 
Mattins and Evensong: these taking the place of the breviary 
offices of Matins, Lauds and Vespers.’ 


There is another detail which may interest readers of WORSHIP: 
viz., that in practically all these monasteries and convents the 
divine office is broken up in such a way that every three hours 
or so the bell rings to summon the community to choir, even in 
the most active of houses. Thus the traditional corporate worship 
is really the basis of the spiritual life, not merely an obligation 
which has to be got through as quickly as possible, with the little 
hours recited together very likely early in the morning. 
Throughout the year the office changes according to the liturgical 
season or the festival of the day. 


So, although we are still ‘‘separated brethren,’’ yet we can re- 
joice that, even now, we are united by the same forms of corporate 
prayer. The amazing growth of the liturgical life within the 
Anglican Communion, and in particular in its religious communi- 
ties, is a remarkable manifestation of the persistence of a longing 
for a closer union with God on lines which the sixteenth century 
Reformers thought they had stamped out, but which, after more 
than three hundred years came up again, like a seed buried in the 
ground, and grew into a mighty tree. 


PETER F. ANSON 


*This list of vernacular diurnals is far from complete. Several other com- 
munities have compiled Office Books for their own use. 
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HAVE a hard time deciding what topic to take up. On my 

desk a pile of partly read books stares at me, all worth sitting 

down to and let the chores go hang. There is the excellent 

report on the first German liturgical week in Frankfort 

which contains topnotch papers and discussions on ‘““The 
Celebration of the Eucharist on Sundays.” 

Then there is the Maria Laach periodical Liturgie und Ménch- 
tum. Issue No. 9 clearly states the true position of the liturgical 
movement vis-d-vis ‘‘subjective’’ piety (as distinguished from per- 
sonal subjectivation or assimilation of the objective data of the 
sacraments). In this it strengthens and develops earlier analyses of 
the problem by Bishop Stohr and Fr. B. Neunheuser. 

A Swiss nun, Sr. M. Augustina Flueler, challenges all the vest- 
ment makers of the age, French, English and German alike, in her 
“‘radical’’ and beautifully published book Paramente (Zurich: 
1949), which, even if they don’t read German, for its illustrations’ 
sake should be “‘must”’ reading for all religious in all studios in our 
fair land. 

There is, moreover, the promise of a profound experience in a 
book that has been gathering dust on my desk, Fr. Durwell’s La 
Resurrection de Jesus, the “‘Mystery of Salvation,”’ as the sub-title 
says. Besides, there is he whom I personally rank highest among 
all contemporary theologians in respect to “‘charity,’’ historical 
knowledge and breadth of vision: Fr. Yves Congar, O.P. When 
will I find the pleasurable time to work my way through what 
promises to be the most enlightening reading of my present day, 
his book on ““True and Erroneous Reform in the Church’? — 
which, right after de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum, is more in need of 
translation than anything else I have seen in recent years. May we 
hope that the courageous and unselfish Newman Press will step in 
again as so often before. ‘“We’’ succeeded in getting Vonier’s great 
work, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, reprinted: will my 
readers write letters again and again?” 

*Fr. Congar’s book is actually being translated by a competent American 


theologian. The work, we are told, is almost completed. But we heartily second 
H.A.R.’s plea for a translation of Corpus Mysticum. — ED. 
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Since I have not fully mastered this great work and doubt that 
I ever shall, not being a scholar, but a pastor beset with the ‘‘daily 
pressing anxieties,’’ allow me to take an easier way out, by serving 
8 _ a Congar-appetizer from the liturgical week in Vanves, 1949, 











- whose topic, a timely one, was: ““The Mystery of Death and Its 
a Celebration.’’ The volume of ‘‘proceedings’’ sounds a roll-call of 
a the great: Lambert Beauduin, Jean Daniélou, Jean Hild, and A, M. 
Roguet, not to speak of men less well known internationally, 
2 among them my venerable friend and fellow oblate, Bishop Raoul 
al Harscouet of Chartres, whose valiant pen fought the early battles 
i of the liturgical movement with wit and authority, and with- 
re out fear. 
f In the country of ‘‘memorial parks’’ instead of cemeteries, where 
people ‘‘pass away” instead of die, and where mourning is not 
z worn in order to spare the nerves of happy and forgetful con- 
ad temporaries, anyone proposing ‘‘Death’’ for a liturgical week theme 
se might be politely ignored or hear a shocked outcry over such rude 
, manners, Just imagine mid-August and the tourist season and a 
a whole town putting its best foot forward, because the liturgists 
are coming to discuss the ‘“‘celebration’’ (sic) of the mystery of 
a death! Not only the Chamber of Commerce would move heaven 
and earth to remove the stain from its shiny shield of impeccable 
le public relations, but even the clergy, myself included, would 
g worry. And who would attend? Not the morticians, because these 
Y worthy semi-ministers follow a less realistic way in their vocab- 
n ularly. Evelyn Waugh in his cruel and merciless wit dealt with 
t their euphemisms in such a way that hereafter all has been said. 
d In this symposium Fr. Yves Congar, O.P., chose a topic on 
¢ which little light is usually shed: purgatory. Fr. Bernard Bart- 
| mann wrote a fine monograph on this subject more than twenty 
years ago, which was duly translated by Dom Justin McCann of 
. Ampleforth, toned down for Anglo-Saxon ears, but still a book 
. that, I felt, would be bought up in no time by our 40,000 priests 
y and by all our convents, and would be devoured by all our mis- 
sioners, who then would sit down and re-write their sermons on 
; this subject. Was I naive! I am afraid the first edition was not even 


sold. It seems that ‘‘popular’’ conceptions were preferred and Fr. 
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Bartmann’s appeal to dogmatic accuracy, to respect for Scripture 
and reason and to mercy on our congregations was somehow un- 
timely. 


Will this happen again? Will Bartmann come into his own 
now, twenty years later? After all, he does not say anything my 
classbook in dogma did not also say, only he says it in a way that 
makes it palatable for a layman. Fr. Congar’s paper on purgatory 
is not a digest or re-hash of Bartmann — whom he quotes only 
in a general way, with casual approval — for Fr. Congar ap- 
proaches the matter from the concern of his heart: to explore pos- 
sibilities of healing schism and of showing possibilities of mending 
heresies. His great charity is always distressed by the thought that 
so little is being done to show our separated brethren the full 
breadth and width of truth and tradition. He is very concerned 
at the sight of busy scholarly beavers building dams everywhere 
and raising the waters of truth to such heights that it looks like 
a stagnant pond full of smug carp instead of a live stream that 
could nourish all Christians. 


He introduces us to two concepts: the ‘‘dialogue”’ of faith (in- 
stead of controversy), and ‘‘ressourcement”’ (p. 322). ‘‘In dialogue 
you don’t only speak to instruct another, or to criticize and con- 
demn him, but you also listen. There is an exchange and, therefore, 
in a way you receive too” (p. 279). Fr. Congar throughout his 
paper remains faithful to this irenic, open method. The teaching 
of the Eastern Church throws new light on our own, enlarges its 
basic concepts. Even the strictures of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century are valuable in this dialogue since they help us to discover 
where in our popularizations our positions are chiefly a hardened 
anti-Protestantism, the result of bitter polemics, and where we 
really are within the statements of Church authority. The liturgi- 
cal movement, faced with the “‘official’’ prayers of the Church, 
cannot help but notice that “‘popular’’ piety in this field is, to say 
the least, not exactly dogmatic in the sense that it rises to the 
serene and lucid heights of the definitions of Trent. It ‘‘embroid- 
ers,’’ and the long lace it has added to the garment of truth does 
not stand up: it hangs down in the dust. (This is a poor metaphor, 
I am told, since lace is not embroidered but crocheted. So be it.) 
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Fr. Congar does not want us to be misled by the other methodi- 
cal device of “‘ressourcement.’’ It does not mean “‘turning back to 
a more primitive stage of doctrinal development, as the Protestant 
repristinations do. Nor is it a return to St. Augustine and the 
Fathers, as Jansenism tried to be. The will to “‘ressourcement’’ is 
strong in our day. The theology of “‘ressourcement’’ is not archaism 
or historicism (although knowledge of history helps), but a the- 
ology re-focussed on its central truth and, in the case of purgatory, 
re-oriented on the basis of the Christian mystery — which is actu- 
ally two identical things: the mysteries of Pasch and parousia, of 
Easter and second coming. 

The unwarranted explicitness found in so many popular usages 
and views concerning purgatory, which have, to mention only one 
thing, made the offertory of our Requiem Mass absolutely unin- 
telligible, nay, almost unorthodox, fits very poorly into the dogmas 
of redemption and salvation, while the restrained, modest and 
prudent definitions of the Council of Trent leave the doors wide 
open to Eastern Christians and contain nothing offensive to sin- 
cere, well intentioned and searching Protestants. The worst aspect 
is that those who seem to know more about this mystery than 
Mother Church herself have recource to a kind of proof that tears 
Scripture texts out of their setting and misconstrues them, And 
the pity of it is that it not only leads to strange advertisements in 
our Catholic press, but has seeped into the classrooms of grade 
schools — together with the companionably gory details of comics 
and bloody radio broadcasts. 


Much can be done to relieve this subject by a greater emphasis 
on the perfecting, transfiguring aspect of purgatory as comple- 
mentary to the now exclusive teachings of penal satisfaction. Fr. 
Congar warns against the mistakes of the Reformers who dismissed 
the latter aspect altogether. That would indeed be frivolous and 
unhistorical. But some theologians and certainly popular instruc- 
tion have overdone it to the degree of unilateralism: they have 
made purgatory into a kind of temporary hell. 


Properly ‘‘re-sourced.”” this limited damnation (which they 
make purgatory out to be) proves not to be the teaching of the 
Church at all. It is well known to any pastor who knows the 
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thoughts of the people, what happens when you overdo the 
sombre aspects of redemption. The same thing that happened to 
the Calvinist supralapsarians and Jansenists: you will find your- 
self in the small circle of sour looking and murderously strict 
puritans, while the rest of the world dances in the market-place to 
enjoy some relief before they descend into the fiery gloom prepared 
by a “‘Savior’’ they cannot recognize: in other words, disbelief or 
frivolity. As if death itself weren’t a terrible enough fate of all men! 

Fr. Congar’s paper is too balanced, too rich and too subtle to be 
straightjacketed into a breezy Timely Tract. We need a transla- 
tion. And I do urge my readers to look up Fr. Bartmann’s book. 
In the meantime, a resumé of Fr. Congar’s essay may serve to warn 
us against unwarranted and unfounded doctrines which then are 
held up as the inviolable deposit of the “‘ecclesia discens’’ (the 
learning, not the teaching Church). 

First, he advises: stay within the limits of the promulgated 
dogma in all its reticence and discreetness. Don’t say that this 
means “‘minimizing.’’ On the contrary, it is respect, reverence 
before the mystery, before the Word of God and —a very felicit- 
ous formulation — the Silence of God. We should also show some 
concern about not throwing more and more fuel upon our differ- 
ences with our separated brethren. 

Second: look for the right kind of theological contemplation 
of this mystery. There was a time when speculation of a more 
philosophical kind, patterned on physical sciences, prevailed. In 
our day, looking at the sources, confrontation with past develop- 
ments and with the liturgy, and integration into the whole will 
lead us further. To detach the doctrine of purgatory and to isolate 
it from resurrection, second coming, from the general pattern of 
salvation, leads to harsh. self-willed and unauthorized conclusions. 

Third: the Christian mystery is the “‘passing’’ of Christ to His 
Father, fulfilling itself through the centuries in His Body. Into 
this framework the mystery of purgatory has to fit: the individual 
member of this Body “‘passing”’ to the Father in sacramental, mys- 
tical (in Lubac’s sense) union with Christ. 

Fourth: this continuous ‘“‘passing’’ to the Father will come to 
its end in the resurrection; it still goes on after we have passed 
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behind the veil of our own death. ‘‘Its three essential traits are: 
cleansing, liberation, and expiation (of penal satisfaction). The 
penal part of it may not be unduly pushed to the fore (poussé) 
in order to satisfy puerile tendencies to portray tortures. On the 
contrary, it is a spiritual task and [a great and favorite idea of 
Congar] interiorness. Only this attitude conforms with all we do 
know of the character and the purposes of the God of Jesus Christ.” 


Fifth: this threefold process of cleansing, freeing and satisfying 
justice is not withdrawn from the Church on earth. In virtue of 
the gift of Jesus Christ, what the Church does is of co-redemptive 
value for the whole Body of Christ. This attitude will affect us 
profoundly: we get a better measure of what sin is and of our 
cooperation with the work of the grace of God. 


Sixth: Fr. Congar re-focusses a few things we often seem to 
forget and to disregard: e. g., the meaning of parousia or second 
coming. Until that event, the “‘passing” to the Father is incom- 
plete: the condition of all the souls has not yet reached its defini- 
tive stage and even the beatitude of the elect is un-finished. We 
have minimized the “‘collective’’ aspects of redemption and of the 
Church. This is one of the terrific obstacles to the liturgical move- 
ment. If we could see the meaning of purgatory in its collective 
character and in the light of the second coming, we could see the 
continuous “‘sweep”’ of the outlines of redemption. 


None of this, Congar warns us, should cause us to go overboard 
now in the name of “‘ressourcement’’! The essential beatitude of 
the elect after death, the basically personal character of salvation, 
is not to be surrendered. Anyone doing so would sin by the same 
unilateralism found in the so-called “‘popular’’ theology, pro- 
pounded by those who make it hard for all to see in purgatory 
anything but hell minus eternity. 

It seems to me that Fr. Congar in his usual way of pointing to 
a great synthesis has again succeeded in his work of opening doors 
that once were slammed in acrimony, until so many recesses of 
the vast structure were closed that it became harder and harder to 
breathe. “‘Ressourcement”’ pays off handsomely, indeed. 


H. A.R. 
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THE LIFE OF THE PARISH 


AST year, at the time when I was writing the article “Worship 
and Work,’ I was asked to prepare a radio program to give 
non-Catholic listeners some idea of what the parish means 

(or should mean) to Catholics. It occurred to me that I might 
perhaps keep the promise I made in the concluding sentence of that 
article by describing the text and background of the radio program 
that subsequently went on the air. 


The parish as we know it now, particularly in big industrial 
cities and urban areas, is no more than an artificial, purely geo- 
graphical group. It has no relation to the general social and eco- 
nomic life of its members; it is in fact no more than a haphazard 
collection and agglomeration of people. These people belong to 
the parish of St. X because they live on this side of the railroad 
tracks or of the street, those people are parishioners of St. Y’s 
because they live on the other side. 


The most striking example of this that I have encountered was 
of a parish in California which had been divided and made into 
two parishes. The boundary line between the old and the new 
parishes had a (for me unaccountable) kink in it. But it was 
explained to me that there was an important parishioner whom 
the original pastor did not want to lose, so a loop was made in 
the boundary line to include his home within the limits of the 
old parish. 


Worst of all, the parish which should be the whole Church in 
microcosm is only very rarely in any real sense a community. Of 
course, all its members are linked together by the one life of God 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, but there is very little externaliza- 
tion of that community. This is frankly impossible in parishes 
which number their members in thousands, and which have very 
little sense of community in their worship. The only union and 
the only common attachment to the parish is through their sacra- 
mental life. That they should all eat of the same Sacred Banquet 
is edifying, but it produces nothing more than spiritual com- 
munity. It does not become incarnated in society. 


There is another bond which for shame I would rather omit, 
but which for the sake of completeness I must include. It is a bond 


1Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. XXV, No. 9, pp. 385ff. 
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which I once heard a priest refer to in these terms: ‘“There’s nothing 
like a big debt for pulling a parish together.’’ Who or what are 
we that money can do for us what the grace of God cannot? 


But I’m being unfair, and I readily admit it. The fundamental 
difficulties that prevent the modern parish from being a community 
are not of our making or of our choosing; they are basically part 
of our modern society, with its large scale production and large 
scale living. The community of the smaller, more leisurely, ages 
cannot exist in a large town or city. As Professor Mannheim has 
expressed it in his Diagnosis of Our Time: ‘“There is a profound 
difference between the community spirit in a pre-individualist age 
and the new forms of collectivism and integration following the 
breakdown of Liberalism. The first corresponded to an agricultural 
society with small cities, where handicraft prevailed; the latter will 
have to solve the problems of Great Society with a world economy, 
in an age of large scale industrial and social techniques.”’ 


Hence our problem —the problem of the parish as a com- 
munity — is part of a general problem in modern society: how 
to give back to men a sense of community which they have lost 
through individualism in religion and economics, and through an 
atomization which is the consequence of the disappearance of 
smaller units of society. 


The reader will, I hope, readily see how and why this leads to 
a practical study of the topics, Worship and Work, previously 
discussed theoretically. It is in work and worship that man must 
rediscover the social side of his personality, the part of him that 
develops and grows in community activity. 


The first note to be struck in speaking of the parish is the fun- 
damental importance of faith, and so I began the radio program 
by saying: ‘Faith is the basis of parish life. All the people who 
belong to a parish share a body of beliefs and doctrines — by 
these truths they live. For, as St. Paul tells us, faith is that which 
gives substance to our hopes, which convinces us of things we 
cannot see. The members of a parish come together to worship 
God because they believe in Him.’’ Then it was quite natural to 
turn to the way in which one becomes a member of a parish. ‘““You 
become a member of a parish by baptism, by being christened. 
The child, or adult, who has been baptized is thus made a mem- 
ber of the Church. From now on he belongs to that local unit of 
the Church which is the parish.’’ From this (in the radio pro- 
gram) we faded into the voice of the pastor (for the program 
came from a parish church), beginning the preliminary dialog at 
the beginning of the ceremony: 
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What do you ask of the Church? 
Faith. 

What does faith bring you to? 

Life everlasting. 

If then you desire to enter into life. . . . 


It is astonishing how little the average Catholic knows of the 
glorious symbolism of the ceremonies of the sacrament of baptism. 
A number of priests of my acquaintance have found a way of 
overcoming this. At intervals, say every four months, they substi- 
tute a baptism for the sermon at the evening service on Sundays. 
The parents of the child (or children) will usually give their 
consent, and experience has shown that if sufficient publicity is 
given to it beforehand, far more parishioners will come to the 
service than is usual. A table is set up in the middle aisle of the 
church, and this for the occasion becomes the baptistry. The priest 
who is performing the ceremony explains each part of it, with a 
translation or a resumé of what he is about to say in Latin. An 
alternative method — perhaps this is preferable in a large church 
— is for another priest in the pulpit to act as commentator while 
the ceremony proceeds. There seems to be no reason why the whole 
congregation should not recite the Our Father and the Creed to- 
gether at the appropriate moment in the ceremony. 


The effects have been considerable, for not only do the con- 
gregation arrive at a greater understanding of what their own 
baptism should mean to them, but they begin to appreciate that 
this new soul is being received into their midst, as a member of 
their community. We should be grateful that the Holy See has 
given permission for the Holy Saturday ceremonies to be advanced 
to an earlier hour on Saturday evening — for sufficient and grave 
reasons and with the permission of the Ordinary — so that many 
more people may be induced to participate. Once this becomes part 
of the life of the parish, an occasional “‘public’’ baptism should 
be sufficient to fix firmly in people's minds the meaning of their 
own baptism — and the fact that they are equipped with the 
breastplate of justice and the helmet of salvation. 


But to return to the radio program. Taking up the theme from 
the exhortation at the end of the preliminary dialog, I pointed out 
how the stress was laid on faith and charity. 


“The parish is a community which is held together by a common 
belief, a faith. But the outward showing of this unity must be through 
charity. The new member of the Church is reminded of this on the very 
threshold: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ As a matter of fact 
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that is the way in which the spiritual life of a parish translates itself into 
everyday life. The inner vitality of the parish overflows into works of 
charity.” 


I was concerned to show that the life of the parish, or of the 
individual member of the parish, may be considered at two levels. 
On the spiritual level this life begins at baptism, where a new life 
(a life shared in the community of the parish) is given to the 
neophyte. But as man is body and soul, there must be an outward 
bodily showing of that life, and the two are not separated but 
intimately connected. 


In the short time at my disposal I could only take one example 
of organized charity, the Conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Obviously there are many different ways where the parish 
can show that it is a living community of charity, from mutual 
help between young married couples—the Christian Family 
Movement is showing the way here — to assistance given to those 
who are walking the picket lines. The essential thing is that the 
solidarity of the parish should be living, flexible and open to every 
need. This was how the first Christians impressed their pagan 
neighbors — human nature, and fundamental human needs, have 
not changed in two thousand years. 


This point was stressed again and pointed up by the singing of 
the Ubi Caritas, from the Mandatum ceremony of Holy Thurs- 
day, and was introduced by these words: 


“The smallest unit of the Church is the parish, and the parish is the 
whole Church on a small scale. A good parish acts as a radiating centre 
of charity. Its members keep in mind the words that were spoken to them 
when they were made members of the parish. This has always been one of 
the keynotes of the Christian Church. One of the earliest Christian 
hymns tells us about this. In fact it brings to us over the centuries the 
limpid expression of the joy which the early Christians found in their 
unity in Christ. It welled up from the hearts of these people who had 
found a new strength and courage and happiness in belonging to a com- 
munity of love. Like the words, the music too is one of the earliest Chris- 
tian compositions we know. It brings to us the simplicity and sincerity 
of this theme song of the Christian community. On the spiritual level, 
one-ness in Christ; and, as a natural expression of this, one-ness in the 
affairs of everyday life, mutual love and charity: 


“Where there is love and loving-kindness, there God dwells. 
The love of Christ has brought us together in unity — 
Let us rejoice and be happy because we are at one in Him. 
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With holy fear let us love the living God, and with all sincerity let 
us love one another.’ ” 


From this we returned to the development of the spiritual life 
of the parish. 


“But while the members of a parish may be active in many ways, the 
first reason for the existence of a parish is that its members may worship 
God together. The real life of a parish is the union of its members with 
God, through faith and love and service. No amount of charitable work 
can ever take the place of this fundamental obligation we all have of 
worshipping our Creator.” 


Then, after a short explanation of the relation of the Mass to 
Calvary, I continued: 


“This (the Mass) is the central religious act of the parish — for it is 
a community act in which priest and people together dedicate themselves 
anew to God. Together they offer bread and wine to God, and we believe 
that God signifies His acceptance of our offering of ourselves with Christ 
by changing this bread and wine into Himself. The priest repeats the 
words that Christ used at the Last Supper, and by the power of God the 
change takes place. The unity of the parish family is shown by the fact 
that together they offer the bread and wine (and Him who is signified), 
and together they receive God in holy Communion. Before the offertory 
(the act of offering) comes the Creed: I believe. Once again a restate- 
ment of that faith which is the condition of unity.” 


Then came the singing of the Credo, followed by the pastor 
saying (in English) the Orate fratres and being answered by the 
congregation (also in the vernacular) with the Suscipiat. The 
narrator continued. ‘‘From this act of worship flows the whole 
life, spiritual and social, of the parish. It is the centre of their 
existence — just as Christ’s death on the cross is the centre of 
Christianity.”’ 

This seemed to be the appropriate moment to read the eighth 
to the eleventh and the fifteenth to the eighteenth verses of the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel where our Lord prays for 
His apostles, and to comment on them. 


“Christ says that they are in the world. The Christian is no different 
from others. He is a laborer, a mechanic, a bus driver, a doctor, a teacher. 
He works beside you on the bench, he takes your fare on the bus, he 
drinks beside you in the bar. Yet he is a man with a mission. Christ says: 
‘I have sent them into the world on my errand.’ That errand is to wit- 
ness to Him, to live as He wants us to live, to live as children of God. 
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Practically every Catholic parish has its school. Every member of the 
parish will make sacrifices to see that the school is built. For one reason: 
so that the growing child will learn how to witness to Him. Education 
means more than learning how to earn a living — it means learning how 
to live. For the Christian that means living the Christian life wherever 
he is, bringing his religion into his work, his home, even his political 
judgments. The testing time for this is when he leaves school. 

“A number of parishes now try to make this transition easier through 
the movement of the Young Christian Workers, and through its school 
section, the Pre-Y.C.W. This organization bases its methods on the fact 
that each individual young worker is faced with the problem of adjusting 
himself at work to a different kind of life and world from what he has 
been used to at school. Different atmosphere, different hours, different 
holidays, different attitudes to the important things in life: love, mar- 
riage and work itself. There are various agencies to help him, both inside 
and outside the factory — but he can’t be carried. He must make some 
effort himself. 

“The process begins in the last year at school,’ when the school-leavers 
are grouped together by an older member of the organization. He is older, 
but he is still a young worker under twenty-five years of age. He pre- 
pares them for this great new venture — he gives them the idea of pride 
in work. Above all, he explains to them — as no priest or professional 
teacher could explain to them — how they are being sent by Christ into 
the world on His errand. How they are to keep their Christian standards 
of life and of judgment. How even they are to be apostolic, that is, bring 
their fellow workers to accept and practice these same standards. 


“In this way, leaving school comes to have a double significance for 
them. It means first of all that they are on the threshold of manhood — 
they are earning — they are growing up. But it also means that they are 
being given a great opportunity to work for Christ. The school-leaver 
knows that by his membership of the Church, in and through the parish, 
he is a son of God. He knows too that all men are called to this dignity. 
He can be an instrument to bring Christ to them, and to bring them to 
Christ. 


“You may be surprised at this. But in this very town there are young 
lads and girls who go out to work each morning with the same zeal and 
the same devotion which inspired the Apostles when they spread out from 
Palestine, carrying the good news of the Christian gospel. 


“So the spiritual life of a parish overflows in two ways. It expresses 
itself through charity, but it also spreads into the factory, the office, the 
shop and the home. Wherever there is a member of the parish who is 
conscious of his duty as an apostle, the impact of the life of the parish is 


"In England eighty per cent of the children leave school at fifteen. 
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felt. It is not an aggressive kind of impact. It is the steady influence of 
example, the even unhurried effort to change the very structures of life 
and society so that they may measure up to Christ’s standards. 


“This then is the life of such a parish as St. Mary’s. It is a life grounded 
in faith—a faith which is fed by the regular worship of God in com- 
mon —a faith which expresses itself by the service of God in our neigh- 
bor — a faith which is lived, and which affects every department of life.” 


The program was concluded with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, signifying a further occasion when the people of the 
parish ‘‘come together to sing the praises of God, the God who is 
present on their altar, who dwells in their midst.” 


Apart from the apologetic value of such a program — remem- 
ber it was addressed primarily to non-Catholics —I was well 
satisfied with some of the by-products. A number of priests com- 
plained to me that their parishioners, after hearing this program, 
had said: ‘‘Father, I never realized that a parish should be like 
that. What are we going to do about it in our parish?” 


London JOHN FITZSIMONS 


READING THE BIBLE: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


> ARDINAL Newman’s A Grammar of Assent is a book with a 


theme, and that theme is that human assent to propositions 

is of two kinds, notional and real. On the former the mind 
speculates, on the latter it acts. Theological knowledge is abstract; 
not all men are capable of arriving at its valid conclusions; it is 
in the realm of the notional. Religious assent, on the other hand, 
is concrete; all men are bound to give it and to act upon it; it is 
real. In illustration of his point (upon which the force of the 
following excerpts need not be made to depend), Newman speaks 
of the careful cultivation of that religious sense in man which has 
the power to evoke the riches latent in holy Scripture. 


“To the devout and spiritual, the Divine Word speaks of things, not 
merely of notions. And, again, to the disconsolate, the tempted, the per- 
plexed, the suffering, there comes by means of their very trials, an en- 
largement of thought, which enables them to see in it what they never 
saw before. Henceforth there is to them a reality in its teachings, which 
they recognize as an argument, and the best of arguments, for its divine 
origin. Hence the practice of meditating on the Sacred Text, so highly 
thought of by Catholics” (Longmans ed., 1947, p. 60). 
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He goes on to say that the imagination must be put to work to 
make the mind apprehend, really apprehend, the religious truth 
to which faith has given notional assent. Meditation helps to see 
that this is done. Otherwise there will be the simple repose of the 
mind in a religion of sacred scenes and pious sentiments, as in 
Protestant England of his day; not a religion “‘of persons and 
things, of acts of faith and of direct devotion” with ‘‘our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin, or the Holy Apostles . . . spoken of as real 
beings, and really such as the Scripture implies them to be” (p. 
44). 


Now there is little profit in concurring placidly in Newman's 
judgment that the religion which marked the nineteenth century 
in Bible-reading England was one careless of creed and catechism, 
certain only of God’s Providence, if a non-Bible-reading Catholic 
culture is fated to drift into a notional formalism of another kind. 
We are in danger of falling short of Christian holiness so long as 
dogmatic truths and moral precepts remain notional abstractions 
to us, and the danger presses hard unless we supplement belief in 
Christ with imagery of an inspired and hence especially recom- 
mended kind. 


The more fully the mind is occupied by an experience, says 
Newman, the keener will be its assent to it, if it assents. One great 
virtue of Bible reading is that by it there is possible to us vicarious 
experience of the most impressive sort. Hypothetically he states, 
but without any doubt that it is so: ‘I am more arrested by His 
Voice saying to us ‘Give to him that asketh thee,’ than by the best 
argument of the Economist against indiscriminate almsgiving”’ 
(p. 30). And somewhat farther along: 


“The Gospels, from their subject, contain a manifestation of the Divine 
Nature, so special, as to make it appear from the contrast as if nothing 
were known of God, when they are unknown” (p.90). .. . “Chris- 
tianity is a history supernatural, and almost scenic: it tells us what its 
Author is, by telling us what He has done” (p. 73). 


In Bible reading, Christian dogmas come to life. One does not 
struggle through abstract propositions; one walks with God and 
talks with Him, sees Him at work, now merciful, now just, ever 
loving. One’s whole being is reached, intellect, will, imagination, 
emotions. David sins and lives to repent deeply; Tobias braves the 
loss of everything he owns out of reverence for the dead; Jezabel 
falls to the dogs who lick away her painted smile; Philip grows 
weary of faith and asks for sight of the Father; Christ weeps for 
His dead friend and people say, ‘‘See how He loved him.”’ 
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These things touch us men because they have to do with men. 
God lives in His servants, even in His adversaries, but most especi- 
ally does He live in His incarnate Son. He does not speak to human 
hearts in a series of proof-texts. He employs narrative, suspense, 
love poetry, prophetic warning, reasoned argument, parable, char- 
acter portrayal, epigrammatic precept, unparalleled biography. 


“Who told you that you were naked? . . . Why have you done this?” 
(Gen. 3:11, 13).— “Your own eyes have witnessed how the Lord your 
God carried you through the desert as a man carries his little son, all the 
long road you have travelled to reach this spot” (Deut. 1:31).— “In 
tears she sat, with no heart for eating, while her husband Elcana tried 
to comfort her. ‘Anna,’ he said, ‘what need to weep? Is it not worth the 
love of ten sons, the love I bear thee?’” (1 Kings 1:8). — ‘‘‘O, my son 
Absalom,’ he said as he went, ‘my son, my son Absalom! Would to God 
I had died instead of thee, Absalom, my son, my son!’” (2 Kings 18:33). 
— “He did not even spare His own Son, but gave Him up for us all” 
(Rom. 8:32).— “See where I stand at the door, knocking; if anyone 
listens to my voice and opens the door, I will come in to visit him, and 
take my supper with him, and he shall sup with me” (Apoc. 3:20). 


When anyone sets himself to convey the flavor of the Scriptures, 
with their record of the relentless progress of a love, he does no 
service by being silent about the genuine hardships these Scriptures 
provide the modern western reader. They can be compared in many 
respects to what a history of tribal warfare among Indians on 
this continent would be like in the dozen or so centuries before 
the advent of the white man, with a cultural high point resembling 
the Aztec or Mayan. Place-names, when not polysyllabic, are 
meaningless and often ugly in their strangeness; the names of 
many persons are equally jarring and seem to be repeated end- 
lessly; there is a parallelism of speech, a circumlocution, and a 
staccato simplicity of phrase that do not fall attractively on the 
occidental ear. 


But just as Choctaw or Swahili can be the vehicle for a great 
literature, so could the barbarous nomads who settled in the fertile 
vicinity of a crevice in the earth become the instruments of God's 
greatest deeds, their Semitic speech the bearer of a tale never since 
duplicated. The Bible is the story of salvation, of God’s holiness 
shared with men, and its fullest meaning simply cannot be com- 
prehended apart from a good grasp of the history of that nation 
through whom salvation came. Consequently there is the problem, 
once a readable version of the Scripture has been got hold of, of 
reading the books in such a way that the pattern whereby they 
are ordered will emerge, and their basic meaning be caught. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Merely reading the entire Bible through in order may have its 
virtues, but it also unquestionably has its grim hazards. It is quite 
possible, too, to begin reading the Bible in random fashion and 
to profit immensely from the books and passages hit upon. This 
lack of plan and virtual absence of context for many of the more 
striking narratives, prophetic utterances, and didactic parts, how- 
ever, can easily have the opposite effect of discouraging the pro- 
spective Bible reader from continuing further. 


There is the possibility of reading first the short and interesting 
Old Testament stories which embody moral instruction, namely, 
Ruth, Judith, Esther and Tobias. They should whet the appetite 
for more, even while they provide a number of unanswered ques- 
tions about norms of morality and the relation of the Israelites to 
neighbor peoples and imperial oppressors. Again, one might begin 
with the four Books of Kings, not attending for the moment to 
any ‘before’ or ‘‘after’’ within, but simply keeping in mind that 
one is reading the history of the Jews between 1100 or so B. C., 
and the fall of Jerusalem before the force of the Babylonian in- 
vaders in 586. 


A much favored suggestion is to start with the four Gospels, 
then proceed to the Acts of the Apostles, thence back to the Old 
Testament, upon which considerable light will have been shed by 
the New Testament reading. Dipping into the Scriptures with the 
Acts, on the other hand, can have the advantage of a freshness of 
view — as contrasted with what one often thinks to be his famil- 
iarity with the Gospels. Coupled with the sermons of St. Peter 
and St. Stephen, which are marvels of synopsis of the progress of 
the Jewish nation under the Law, the story of St. Paul and his 
courageous evangelism can make of the Acts an excellent starting 
place for the whole Book. 


The scheme that follows is obviously chronological. In many 
instances this means that a supposition has been made, a position 
taken, on the order of events. No special advantage is claimed for 
this over a psychological approach to Bible reading, except that 
a time order has an appeal for many minds. Perhaps the chief 
virtue of what follows is that it seeks to avoid needless repetition, 
for many things in the Bible are told in detail more than once. 
It also interweaves the prophetical writings and the historical into 
a single fabric. ‘“Thread’’ might be the better figure, for a con- 
tinuity is achieved through the sequence of patriarchs, judges, 
kings, a kingless Israel, and a King. Prophets and moral teachers 
touch on this thread; other tribes and empires are viewed in rela- 
tion = it. Jesus, who is the Christ, is its perfection, its pendant 
jewel. 
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THE OLp TEsTAMENT 


Genesis (all, excepting chapters 10 
and 36 at will).’ 

Exodus, ch. 1-34 (esp. 19-24, con- 
taining “The Book of the Cove- 
nant”), and 40. 

Leviticus 1-10; 12; 14:1-32; 16; 
18; 21s 233 243 26. 

Numbers 6; 8; 9-14; 16; 17; 20- 
25. 

Deuteronomy 1-14; 17; 18; 24-27; 
30-34. 

Josue 1-11; 23; 24. 

Judges 1-3; 17-21; 4-16. 

1 Kings 1-15. 

Ruth (all). 

1 Kings 16-31. 

2 Kings 1-7; 11; 12; 14-19:15. 

1 Paralipomenon 21; 28; 29. 

4 Kings 1-11; 13-14:4; 24; 25. 

Osee (all). 

Amos (all). 

2 Paralipomenon 25:25-28; 26. 

Isaias 6; 1-5. 

4 Kings 15:8-16:6. 

Isaias 7-10:4. 

4 Kings 16:7-18:12. 

Tobias (all). 

Isaias 10:5-12:6; 33. 
Micheas (all). 

Isaias 36; 37. 

4 Kings 22; 23. 
Nahum (all). 
Sophonias (all). 
Habacuc (all). 


Jeremias 26; 27; 36; 16-20. 

4 Kings 24; 25. 

Jeremias 27:2-29:32; 21; 34; 37; 
38; 30; 33; 39-44. 

Lamentations (all). 

Baruch (all). 

Jonas (all). 

Job 1; 2; 38; 42. 

Ezechiel 1-3; 13:1-16; 15; 18-34; 
37; 40:1-4; 43:1-11; 
47:1-12. 

Isaias 40-55. 

1 Esdras 1; 3; 5; 6. 

Aggaeus (all). 

Zacharias (all). 

Isaias 56-59; 63-66. 

2 Esdras (Nehemias) 1-6; 10; 
12:27-46; 13:4-31. 

Isaias 60-62. 

Judith (all). 

Esther (all). 

Malachias (all). 

1 Esdras 7; 8. 

2 Esdras 7:73-9:5. 

1 Esdras 9:1-7. 

2 Esdras 9:6-38. 

1 Esdras 9:8-10:17. 

2 Esdras 12:1-26; 13:1-3. 

Joel (all). 

Jonas (all). 

Abdias (all). 

Daniel 1-3; 7-10. 
1 Machabees (all). 
2 Machabees 4; 6; 7. 


"It may be helpful to observe that Genesis has an articifial structure of ten 
historical series or sections (toledoth — generations, accounts). The first story 
is that of the heavens and the earth and also extends from Adam through 
Seth (2:4-4:26). The remaining nine are concerned with Adam’s descendants 
(5:1-6:8); Noe (6:9-9:29); Noe’s descendants and Babel (10:1-11:9); 
Sem’s descendants (11:10-26); Abraham (11:27-25:11); the descendants of 
Ismael (25:12-18); Isaac (25:19-35:29); Esau (36:1-42); and Jacob, but 
chiefly of his son Joseph (37:1-50:26). It is only from Chapter 12, with the 
call of Abraham (1900 B.C.?), that the history of Israel proper begins. The 
previous chapters, primitive or ‘‘proto-history,’’ are history in another mold. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
The wisdom literature, i. e., the Psalms, Proverbs, the Canticle, Eccle- 


) siastes, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, can be read at any time, although the 
three last-named fit roughly into the post-exilic period; the first two 


have their roots, at least, in the times of David and Solomon (2 and 3 
Kings); and the Canticle is probably post-exilic as well (535 B.C. on). 


THe New TESTAMENT 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, preferably in a harmonized version 
such as the Rev. S. J. Hartdegen’s A Chronological Harmony of the 
Gospels (Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942), or arranged in a 
continuous narrative, as by the Rev. Ronald Cox in The Gospel Story 
(Auckland, N. Z.: CYM Publications, 1950), and the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Frey, Christ in the Gospel (Brooklyn). 


Acts of the Apostles 1-18:11. Ephesians 

1 and 2 Thessalonians Philippians 

Acts 18:12-19:22. Hebrews 

1 Corinthians. 1 Timothy 

Acts 19:23-41. Titus 

2 Corinthians 2 Timothy 
Galatians James 

Acts 20:1-3. 1 and 2 Peter 
Romans 1, 2, and 3 John 
Acts 20:4-28:31. Jude 

Philemon Apocalypse 1-7; 12; 14; 19-22. 
Colossians 


Certain WORSHIP readers will have concluded that what is 
attempted here has been much better done by others, notably by 
Monsignor Ronald A. Knox in his The Holy Bible, An Abridg- 
ment and Rearrangement (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1938), 
a 600-page continuous narrative from the Douay-Rheims-Chal- 
loner version. Hastening to agree, the writer replies that while 
that admirable volume is unavailable, these pages can be cut out 
of this issue and placed in one’s Bible. Is it too much to hope that 
his publisher will shortly make such a one-volume edition of the 
Knox translation, a matter that appears so obviously within his 
editorial if not perhaps his fiscal competence? A final suggestion: 
The Kingdom of Promise by R. A. Dyson and A. Jones (West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1950, $1.25, paper), could 
well serve as a friendly Azarias to lead the earnest Bible reader, 
particularly through the wilderness of the northern and southern 
kingdoms, their vacillating rulers, cunning conquerors, and the 
christed prophets who tried to lead them to Christ. 

The Catholic University GERARD S. SLOYAN 

of America 
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DOINGS IN DAVENPORT 


ONGREGATIONAL participation in high Mass is nothing 
new in the Davenport diocese, but its use has been occasional 
and limited to certain groups rather than a regular diet. 

Annual deanery and diocesan music festivals on the grade, high 
school and college levels have included congregationally sung 
Masses since 1936. Several of our colleges and academies use sung 
Masses for their resident students on Sundays and occasional week- 
days. During this past year our diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women has been using a sung Mass congregationally at its several 
deanery meetings, thus preparing members for its convention Mass 
here in Davenport in April. 


Several parishes have also tried community singing of Mass on 
special occasions. One such is St. John’s at Houghton, a rural 
parish of 200 families, which dedicated its new church last sum- 
mer by having the whole parish sing the entire Mass, responses, 
common and proper parts. It was very well done. (Incidentally, 
this church, a beautiful structure, was completely erected by the 
pastor and parishioners themselves, so that the singing by all at its 
dedication was an expression of justifiable community pride.) 


ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 


This is a four year liberal arts college, conducted by the priests 
of the diocese. This past year its enrolment was about 1000. Of 
these approximately 100 are minor seminarians. These latter have 
their own Mass and of course usually do it congregationally, 
whether it is dialogued or sung. The Sunday Masses for the lay 
students are not attended by the seminarians. 


In past years the college choir took care of the music for these 
Masses of the lay students. However, about a year and a half ago 
we decided to try congregational singing of the responses and com- 
mon parts of the Mass. The result was very discouraging due to 
the general reluctance of human nature to change its ways. By 
that I mean that the boys were just too lazy to be bothered with 
active participation so early in the day. Then, too, there was a 
general reluctance on the part of the average 18-22 year old male 
to sing at Mass. He simply claimed he couldn’t do it; and though 
he didn’t stop to analyze his reasons, I believe they are tied up 
with the fact that he was not allowed to continue singing in grade 
school when his voice began to change. At that time he spoiled the 
general effect and was made to feel inferior to the girls who had 
no trouble. Humiliated because he could no longer keep up with 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


- the girls in this department, he built up a defence mechanism that 
" satisfied his ego. He convinced himself that only ‘‘sissies’’ sang. He 
> still maintains that notion today. 


Whatever the reasons, we met with considerable opposition. 
The boys resented being asked to participate, and the results were 
not very good, though we did keep at it to the end of the spring 
term. 


Last fall we really put on an intensive campaign. The religion 
and music departments ‘‘ganged up’’ on the problem. Every device 
we could think of was used to advertise active participation at 
every Mass on the campus. Every religion class began by using 
some of the Mass prayers. The first week of school we held re- 
hearsals in every religion class of Our Sung Mass. All were sub- 
jected to debates, lectures and panel discussions on participation. 
All weekday Masses were dialogue in nature. Bulletins constantly 
urged attendance. Sunday sermons regularly made reference to 
active participation. A special course was added to the religion 
department called ‘‘liturgy.”” Thirty boys are registered for it. 
They are not musically inclined students. The subject matter of 
the class has been Father Howell's articles in WORSHIP and the 
liturgy encyclicals of the 20th century popes. Twenty minutes of 
each class are used in explaining next Sunday’s proper parts of the 
Mass and singing them to the simpler psalm tones. The boys use 
their own missals. 


On Sundays I join them in the body of the chapel. All have 
copies of Our Sung Mass. The members of the liturgy class sing 
the propers and all sing the common. We use no accompaniment. 
I merely intone each part and they carry on. By pitching the 
melodies low we give each one the feeling that he too can join in. 
(I contend that the greatest enemy to male active participation in 
our parishes is the pitch at which the chants are usually published.) 


Sunday after Sunday this year the enthusiasm of the boys for 
participation continues to grow. We are of course very pleased and 
are just wondering how long this can go on. We feel there is real 
accomplishment here. These boys as they enter their worlds will 
have the habit of active participation and be an effective help 
wherever pastors use this form. 












































SACRED HEART CATHEDRAL 


_For years the children in the school have sung the common of 
high Masses occasionally during the week. Now and then the 
congregation has sung a hymn at evening devotion. Normally a 
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men’s choir and a liturgical choir of men and boys have sung the 
Sunday high Masses. 


Last fall we decided to try congregational participation at the 
Sunday high Mass. A number of difficulties seemed likely to kill 
our plan at the beginning. A tight schedule of Masses on the hour 
with a need of ten minutes between, for changing the congregation, 
posed a problem. Only adults could form the congregation since 
the children’s Mass immediately preceded this Mass, so these latter 
could not be present to help. Further there was no chance to get 
the congregation that attends this Mass together for rehearsals 
either before or after the Mass, and a weekday night rehearsal was 
hopeless. 

After much deliberation we decided on a rather bold move. For 
three Sundays the sermon at the high Mass explained what was 
intended and why we wanted to try it. 


By the middle of November we were ready to plunge. Girls 
from the sodality passed out copies of Our Sung Mass at the doors. 
The men’s choir handled the proper parts of the Mass and alter- 
nated with the congregation on the common parts. I stood at a 
microphone in the sanctuary, directing and singing with the con- 
gregation. At the gospel I preached a ten minute ferverino, con- 
centrating my remarks on the value, need and satisfaction of this 
method of celebrating Mass. 


Except for Christmas and the last Sunday of each month, when 
the choir handles the whole Mass, this procedure has continued 
since then. 


THE RESULT 


Even from the first the result was not bad, and by the time the 
novelty had worn off a goodly number of the congregation were 
actually singing. Each Sunday I have continued to urge their 
cooperation, explaining how this is the ideal manner of worship- 
ing God, how our 20th century popes have been urging its use, 
how it is the most logical and reasonable way of offering the 
Sacrifice, etc. 


The procedure caused confusion for many at first, since they 
didn’t know the music, couldn’t find their places, didn’t know 
when to stand, sit or kneel, etc. But there was no definite oppo- 
sition expressed concerning the attempt itself. Attendance at that 
Mass did not change. Except for a minority group all seemed to 
try to join in from the outset. Each week the “‘performance”’ gets 
smoother and the volume of tone increases. There is no longer any 
confusion and people now use the pamphlets and their missals 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


without trouble. We are always finished according to schedule 
without haste. 

With about two and one half months of experience behind us 
we are very enthusiastic and hopeful but still feel that it is too 
early to predict the future of the effort. 

We are fully aware that our manner of approaching this cor- 
porate participation is not the best, but it was the only way we 
could find and still inaugurate the program. 

The result has been gratifying and has proved to us that people 
are willing to fit into this picture if they are given at least a 
semblance of an opportunity. They of course need leadership, and 
it must be persevering and patient; but with it, there is no reason, 
to our mind, why active participation in sung Mass cannot become 
the rule in our country. 

St. Ambrose College CLETUS MADSEN 

Davenport, Iowa 


OUR LADY’S TITLES IN THE BREVIARY 


N the May issue of last year WORSHIP published a list of our 
Lady’s titles from patristic sources (““The Fathers’ Praise of 
Mary,” pp. 268-271). Sister Marie Stephen, O.P., of Rosary 

College, River Forest, Ill., who compiled that list has now gath- 
ered a second, from the divine office of the Roman rite. It consti- 
tutes a magnificent litany to her ‘‘in praise of whom all words are 
but a stammering.”’ Incidentally, it is also effective counter-evidence 
to the common charge that liturgical prayer is cold, formal and 
“impersonal.’’ When Mary is the object, imaginations are stirred 
and deeply felt devotion is the order of the day. Even our own 
“age of Mary’’ has produced nothing comparable to these official 
acclamations. And last year’s list, chiefly from the Eastern Fathers, 
offered a yet richer vein of eloquence. 

The titles have been grouped under the phrases of the “Hail 
Holy Queen”’ anthem to give a semblance of continuity. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that space dictates typographical continuity. 
The reader should imagine the titles printed in column form, and 
add his own ‘‘Pray for us” after each. 

Han, Hoty Queen — Brightness of eternal life. Loftier than the 
heavens. Palace of God, the most high King. Holy throne of God. Gate- 


way of the King. Gate closed to all but the Prince. Lady of peace. Glorious 
queen of heaven. Queen of the virgin choir. All-glorious queen of the 
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world. Lady. Mother of the Ruler. Queen of martyrs. Princess of royal 
birth. Royal virgin of David’s rose. Queen of the holy rosary. Creation’s 
queen. Queen, refulgent in the light of paradise. Open temple of God. 
Mother of the eternal King. Queen of apostles. Queen of all saints. Regent 
of the Lord’s kingdom. Queen-mother of God’s Son. Throne of grace. 
Queen assumed into glory. 


MoTHER OF Mercy — Chosen treasure-house. Propitiatory of the whole 
world. Parent of joy. Lap of the Joy of salvation. Daughter of Juda. 
Daughter of David. Untainted splendor of mothers. Mediatrix of all 
grace. Splendorous vestibule of light. Mater dolorosa. Mother of the Sole- 
begotten One. Christ’s dear mother. St. Anne’s visitation from heaven, 
Fruit to the barren. Cloud arising. Plentiful shower. Ark of the Covenant 
made visible. Channel of forgiveness. Mother of grace. Protectress of 
Israel. Perpetual help. Our Lady of consolation. Our Lady of ransom. 


Ham, Our Lire — Gateway of heaven’s court. City of God. First-born 
before all creatures. Paradise where blossoms the Tree of Life. Vessel 
forged of purest gold. Cup containing our sweet Manna. Verdant tree of 
life-giving joy. Flourishing vine. Muse of most sublime joy. Holy virgin 
mother. Jacob’s most noble expression of enduring fruitfulness. Full of 
grace. Unfathomable book. Bush burning and unconsumed. Root of 
Jesse. Immaculate Conception. Easter gate ever closed and shining. Ark 
of Sanctification. Child-bearer above all the world. Apple tree among the 
trees of the woods. Pregnant with the Word. Full of God. Mother of 
grace. Elect. Cloud covering all the earth. Seal of the sacred Progeny. 
Tent of cedar. Curtain of Solomon. Keeper in the vineyard. Christ’s 
castle among inviolable hills. Sion’s walls. Court where God dwells. 
Mother of the divine Shepherd. Primal birth. 


Our SwEETNESS — Hallowed virgin. Most beautiful dove. Garden en- 
closed. Sister. Beautiful jewel. Unploughed field. Virgin without spot. 
Snow-white lily. Immaculate ewe. Amazing miracle in the heavens. Virgin 
adorned with many virtues. Perfect one. Turtle dove. Fair as the moon. 
Bright as the sun. Paradise of pleasure. Beautiful one. Ark of God. 
Spikenard sending forth an odor of sweetness. Peerless one. Fruit of bless- 
ing. Infant given by God’s blessing. Mary. Lady of Mount Carmel. Purest 
of Virgins. Handmaid of the Lord. Cluster of cypress. Flower of the 
field. Whom the stars of the morning praise. Terebinth tree. 


Our Hore —Glad gate of heaven. Tower impervious to the serpent. 
Friendly star of the shipwrecked. Sanctuary dedicated to God. God- 
bearing treasure-house of eternal joy. Joy of Israel. Author of immortal 
joy. Blessed among women. Moses of the New Testament. Mirror of the 
prophets. Fulfilment of prophecies. Rainbow, sign of God’s Covenant. 
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Rising morn. Roseate dawn. Mother of sacred Hope. Cedar of Libanus. 
Cypress of Mount Sion. Mountain above all mountains. Prophetess. Our 
defense. Bud of promise. Child of promise. Young hart skipping over 
the hills. Star of the sea. Star whose rays light the whole world. Star 
which rose out of Jacob. Star gleaming in heaven. Star penetrating hell. 
Star flooding the earth with light. Star warming minds. Star fostering 
virtue. Star melting away sin. Bright and splendid star. Star lifted above 
the vast and boundless sea. Star glittering with merits. Star enlightening 
by example. Star in storm of temptation. Star above the waves of pride 
and ambition. Star rising above the blackness of temptation. Star bowing 
in the day. Authoress of merit. Promised to the Fathers. Prefigured by 
mysterious wonders. Foretold in the oracles of the prophets. Salvation 
of the people. 


To THEE Do WE Cry, Poor, BANISHED CHILDREN OF Eve — Noble 
guardian of virgins. Medicine of an old wound. Venerable above all 
creatures. Lovely human paradise of God. Honored of our people. Woman 
singularly venerable above all women. Reparatrix of thy parents. Life- 
giver of their posterity. Expiation of Adam’s malediction. Payment of 
Eve’s debt. Reparation of the whole world. Wise woman, given for a 
foolish. Humble woman, given for a proud. Glory of our Church. Foun- 
dation of the Church. Virgin of glorious origin. Exalted above the choirs 
of angels. Fine sand of our humanity, bearing the great weight of the 
heavenly building. Slender branch, carrying the Fruit of the whole human 
race. Priestly rod blossoming without root. Our safeguard and protection. 


To THEE Do We SENpD Up Our SicHs — Lily among thorns. Unspotted 
mirror. Divine court of gifts. Resplendent courtyard of light. Mysterious 
hostelry of joy. Abel’s pure oblation. Enoch’s first grace. Isaac’s new 
sacrifice. Flowering rod of Aaron. Echo of the Apostles, heard through 
the world. Superb confession of martyrs. Tabernacle of God with men. 
Holy city. New Jerusalem. Gate of the Sun of Justice. Lofty mountain. 
More than martyr. Mournful virgin mother. Picture of immortal woe. 
Gentle mother. Daughter of Jerusalem. Bundle of myrrh. Sorrowing 
Shunamite. Mother of sorrows. Mother of good counsel. 


TurN THEN, Most Gracious ApvocaTE, THINE Eyes oF MERcy 
TowarD Us— Tabernacle of the Most High. Holier than the saints. 
Valiant woman. Noe’s bond with God of second regeneration. Modesty 
of Joseph. Conquest of ancient Egypt. Divinely inspired book of the 
Lawgiver. Holier than the Cherubim. More glorious than the Seraphim. 
Praiseworthy preaching of the patriarchs. House built by Wisdom. Tower 
of David. Virgin mother full of grace. Who cometh up like the sun. 
Terrible as an army set in battle array. Who destroys all heresies. Mother 
in the temple. Virgin, help of Christians, 
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AFTER THs Our ExiLe, SHow UNTO Us THE BLEssED Fruit oF Try 
Woms, Jesus — Beautiful mother of God. Chaste mother of the Lord, 
Household of glory. Virgin inviolate after childbirth. Abraham’s strong 
confidence. Rod of Jesse, flowering Christ. Delight of the Father. Home 
of the Son. Ineffable dwelling of the Holy Spirit. Greater than heaven, 
Noble herald of the prophets. Beautiful dawn of salvation. Fruit from 
whom came the sweet Jesus. First rose of martyrs. Life. Word uttered 
by the Mouth of the Most High. Woman, with two wings like an eagle. 


O CLEMENT — Gentlest one. Lady mantled with the sun. Ornament of 
womanhood. Brightness of daughters. Choice of first-fruits. Noe’s ark. 
Vast mountain from which Christ the cornerstone was cut. Immaculate 
lamb. Lightcloud, releasing heavenly rain. Holy, gentle breeze. Cause of 
the salvation of all men. Blessed mother. Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit. 
Mighty one. Eastern gate of Ezechiel’s vision. Mighty virgin. Rose sooth- 
ing the afflicted. Rose giving back to all the destiny of salvation. Ros 
white by virginity. Rose ruddy by love. Rose white in seeking virtue. 
Rose ruddy in trampling vices. Rose white in purifying the affections. 
Rose ruddy in mortifying the flesh. Rose white in living God. Rose 
ruddy in pitying her neighbor. 


O Lovinc — Heaven’s joy. Beloved, white like the snows of Lebanon. 
More glorious than the Cherubim. Wonder above all wonders. Immaculate 
sacrifice. Cause of Jacob’s ascent of the ladder. Highest embellishment of 
the saints. Rainbow giving bright light in the clouds. Loving mother. 
Mother of fair love. Mother of fear. Mother of knowledge. Love. Wis- 
dom. Immortal bride, shining in glory. Lady of Joseph. Mother, fount of 
love. Timbrel-player. Virgin mother mild. Planted in the house of God. 
Nourished by the Spirit. Companion in service. Bridal bower. Bride 
adorned for her Husband. 


O Sweet Vircin Mary — Matchless virgin. Spouse crowned with a 
crown of grace. Immaculate one. Mountain sealed with the Seal of the 
Trinity. Garden of delight. Mountain of God, fertile and shady. Heaven, 
telling the glory of God. Virgin most pure. Virgin soul. Immaculate 
maid. Dwelling of God, pure and spotless. More brilliant than the sun. 
More glittering than the moon. Myriad splendor of the stars. Flower of 
the roses in springtime. Lily at the edge of the stream. Best myrrh. Cin- 
namon and aromatical balm. Beautiful as Jerusalem. Fleece between the 
dew on the threshing floor. New and unexpected miracle. Flower of the 
field. City of perfect beauty. Joy of all the earth. Beautiful and gentle 
in thy delights. Palm tree in Cades. Roseplant in Jerusalem. Rosebush in 
Jericho. Fair Olivetree in the plains. Virgin clothed in glory. 

Pray for us, O holy Mother of God 

That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ. 
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| OUR COVER DESIGN 
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HE month of May this year falls within the span of the 
7. great fifty days after Easter. Hence the cover design repro- 
duces the Old Testament ‘‘sign’’ of the Resurrection to which 
Christ Himself explicitly called attention when speaking to the 
unbelieving Scribes and Pharisees: “‘An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration demands a sign, and no sign shall be given it but the sign 
of Jonas the prophet .. .”” (Matt. 12:39ff.). Because of Christ's 
own interpretation of the Jonas and ‘‘whale”’ incident, the latter 
has been a prime symbol in traditional Christian iconography 
both of Christ’s resurrection and also, by extension, of our Chris- 
tian hope of bodily rising and immortality. 


To answer a rather widely shared misconception (judging by 
the correspondence that reaches our desk) we would like to state 
that this design — like all previous designs of Vols. XXV and 
XXVI — is meant to be a pictorial symbol, not a representational 
drawing. THE EDITOR 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


HE following is a true story of what happened in a parish 
whose pastor was determined to develop a better community 
of spiritual and everyday life. In 1946 Father Roche, a 
diocesan priest, was appointed to a parish of about 2000 people, 
of whom 45% were Catholic, some 35% Protestant, and 20% 
indifferent — of no particular faith. Fr. Roche knew that the 
non-Catholics were also part of his flock and that he had to think 
of them. His initial undertaking was to preach a mission. Feeling 
that the first duty of a pastor is to preach, he did not call in a 
team of missioners but prepared to preach the mission himself with 
the help of his curate. By means of the mission he hoped to show 
his people that man was created by God to participate in a divine 
community of life. 


To illustrate this idea, a kind of stage was built in the church 
and two or three times a week scenes from the Bible were pre- 
sented, after or during the sermons.* Two examples of these scenes 
will suffice. 


*Contributions to this department are invited. A year’s subscription to WOR- 
SHIP, to any address designated, will be paid for every item printed. — ED. 

*The practice of presenting such biblical scenes in church seems to be gaining 
favor of late years, especially in the form of “‘living Stations of the Cross’’ 
during Lent. 
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Eve appears on the stage, running in the darkness, distraught 
over the disappearance of both her children. Suddenly she finds 
the corpse of Abel. Bending over him she tries to awaken him, 


crying the loved name, ‘‘Abel, Abel, my child!’’ Then she sees | 


blood on the corpse and on the ground nearby; she notices his 
body is stiff; and that, under the gloomy light of the moon, his 
face is pale. Without understanding, she senses she is in the presence 
of a great mystery. As she raises her eyes, a light appears in the 
dark sky. ““What has happened to my son?” A majestic voice 
answers, ““Your son is dead.’’ She bends over Abel again and, 
weeping and examining his body, she learns what death is. Taking 
his head in her hands, she tries to restore the life she originally 
gave to him. All her efforts are in vain. In anger and revolt she 
looks up at the light. ““Who killed my son?” ‘You are the mur- 
derer; your sin has killed Abel.’’ She weeps and understands, 
finally, the result of her sin. In her heart pain and remorse are 
united. Taking the corpse of her son on her knees, she remains in 
that posture which reminds us of another Mother and Son, after 
the sacrifice of Calvary. The despair of Eve is lessened by her hope 
in the victory of Christ over death. 


The second example to be described was presented at the end of 
the mission. For three weeks the priests had tried to show the 
people the true nature of God, and the proofs of His love from 
creation to the sacrifice of Calvary. At the end of the mission, 
they demonstrated the means God uses to dwell among men since 
the Ascension, means that are such wonderful proofs of His love. 
These means are the Bible, the Church, and the holy Eucharist, 


On the stage was an altar, ready for Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament; beside it was a Bible and in front the coat of arms of 
the Bishop and the Holy Father. The pastor began his sermon, 
showing that Christ is still among us, very near to us, and that 
we can reach Him easily, first by means of the Bible, which tells 
us the human story of the Son. of God, and the facts which pre- 
ceded and followed His life on earth. Two deacons in sacred vest- 
ments went to the altar, took the Bible, and carried it through 
the body of the church while the faithful repeated the ejaculations 
the pastor proposed to them. 


Then the pastor stated that the second presence of God in the 
world is the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, which teaches 
us and leads us, and which is the perfect society in which we must 
be united as brethren in the love of God and of each other. Two 
priests, clad in sacred vestments, carried the shields of the Bishop 
and of the Pope as the deacons had carried the Bible. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Finally, the presence of God among us in the Eucharist was 
described as the best and most wonderful of these three ways, since 
by the words of consecration, Jesus Himself comes among us as He 
is in heaven in eternal glory. The vicar general, who assisted at 
this ceremony, was led to the altar and the Blessed Sacrament was 
brought for the procession and Benediction, during which the 
people sang the chants and prayed aloud. 


All during the mission, such scenes, acted in a dramatic yet very 
simple and reverent style, were presented as illustrations of the 
preaching. Young couples of the parish were the actors and gave 
time and effort generously in learning the short texts and rehearsing 
daily for the evening service. Many Protestants came to hear the 
Catholic pastor ““who was so much interested in the Bible.’’ The 
neighboring Protestant pastor himself attended some of the serv- 
ices in the Catholic church. Everyone spoke about the mission — 
at home, at work, in the shops, in the streets. 


At the end of the mission, parochial life again become normal, 
but every year during the last two weeks of Lent the same kind 
of preaching was done, following the story of the Gospels. 


As a means of furthering the work begun during the mission, 
at every Sunday Mass a priest in the nave read and explained the 
liturgical texts; everyone was encouraged to answer the prayers 
during Mass; and after the Communion the priest suggested 
thoughts to be used as thanksgiving. There was, of course, a ser- 
mon at every Mass, to explain the liturgy of the day. 


The regular week-day Mass was at 7:30. When the priest 
reached the altar, he knelt and prepared himself and the people 
for Mass by a brief meditation aloud, the theme of which was a 
liturgical text either of the Mass of the day or of the Mass of the 
preceding Sunday. The people answered the Mass prayers, and 
there was often another priest reading the epistle, the gospel, and 
some prayer taken from the Canon and used as a meditative theme 
for common prayer. At the end of the Mass, the priest, kneeling 
again at the foot of the altar, offered the thanksgiving aloud. 


Funerals and weddings are very important in a parish. For 
many people they are their only opportunity of coming to a Cath- 
olic church, and these people are sometimes badly impressed by the 
perfunctory manner in which these ceremonies are carried out. 
Father Roche saw to it that great dignity and reverence character- 
ized these occasions. At a funeral, the priest explained in detail 
the gospel of the Requiem Mass, Christ raising Lazarus from the 
dead. After assuring the mourners that the pain they were suffer- 
ing was similar to the pain of Martha, Mary, and even Jesus, 
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weeping over the death of Lazarus, our belief in the immortality 
of the soul was recalled and proved, and our faith in the resur- 
rection was affirmed, as promised by Christ and guaranteed by 
His love and divine power. The people were encouraged to answer 
the prayers of the Mass (booklets were furnished), with emphasis 
upon the idea of their participation in the Sacrifice. Everything 
possible was done to impress upon the people that the Church, by 
her prayers and the honors paid the dead, was maternally desirous 
of bringing them hope and comfort. 


The laymen became closely united to their pastor, visiting him 
often in his rectory to seek direction and advice. In return, he gave 
them responsibilities in accordance with their capabilities. 


To keep him informed of all the sick in the parish, it was 
divided into sections and certain women were put in charge of 
their own quarter. It was their duty to submit a written report 
about each case of illness: was the sick person Catholic, Protestant, 
indifferent, or perhaps even a communist; would he welcome the 
visit of the pastor; had he asked for the pastor; would the family 
tolerate the pastor’s visit; did the family need help of any sort? 
As a result of these reports, the pastor was able to act quickly and 
efficiently. Furthermore, a number of Protestants who did not dare 
to ask for the Catholic priest or did not know how to call him, 
were converted and received the sacraments before dying. Some 
aged Protestant men and women in the parish let Father Roche 
know that they wanted to be assisted by him in the hour of death. 


Because he loved these old people deeply and understood their 
special difficulties, the pastor tried to gather them together at times. 
Twice a year he organized a celebration for them. All the old 
people were invited, and the young people were asked to help in 
the task of giving them a festal day. The neighboring Protestant 
pastor and the mayor of the city were members of the executive 
committee. A luncheon was served, and the young people fur- 
nished entertainment. The pastor closed the feast with a speech 
expressing the sentiments of all present, and emphasizing their 
unity in the joy and brotherhood of the day. In addition, there 
were other opportunities for Protestants and Catholics to meet 
and act together in a Christlike spirit. 


Money was never mentioned from the pulpit. Yet the financial 
problems had to be solved somehow. A committee of laymen was 
organized, which met as often as necessity dictated. The pastor 
appeared before them to explain his needs and plans. This was a 
typical situation: the parish funds were low; the wages of the 
parochial school teachers had to be paid; certain church expenses 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


had to be met; provision had to be made to furnish warm lunches 
to the school children; a piano was needed in the school; the 
parochial library was in need of new books. After outlining the 
problems, the pastor left the laymen alone for discussion. An hour 
later he returned, and the committee presented their solution. One 
parishioner had offered the stove and another the cooking utensils 
for the children’s lunch program; volunteers agreed to do the 
shopping and prepare the meals. For the other expenses, the com- 
mittee had developed a plan. The parochial troop would produce 
a play, and a bazaar would be organized. 


Some time later these laymen came to visit Father Roche. 
“Father,”’ they said, ‘“‘you have so much work in our parish and 
so many plans that we know you can’t do half of what you want 
because of lack of money. We laymen must take upon ourselves 
the burden of your financial problems, to allow you to bring all 
yours ideas into practice, and to allow you to concentrate your 
efforts more on spiritual problems. After discussion, we have 
decided to organize a business, the income of which will be yours. 
We know you will make good use of this money, so you may 
use it as you like for your needs and those of the parish.”’ As a 
result they established a factory for the processing of flax, the 
income of which was given to the pastor. 


Such were the chief features of this parish — the finest model 
of parochial life I have ever known. My stay there as curate and 
choir director was one of the most edifying experiences of my life. 
Others, too, who visited it sensed the unity existing between priests 
and people, and the willingness of the people not only to praise 
their priests, but to help them as much as possible. Because their 
people cooperated so fully, the priests were able to devote their 
time to their chief duties: the sacramental life, and teaching, either 
from the pulpit or in private conferences. The priests were fully 
occupied. The rectory was crowded with parishioners who came 
to ask for advice or help, and they always received comfort and 
enlightenment. Many who had been negligent for years became 
earnest and practical Catholics. 


Let us pray that many priests may be able to unite their efforts 
and skills to be witnesses of charity in our world today, which is 
so disunited and at the same time so hungry for love. Community 
of life in a parish, based on charity (which has its foundation in 
the Sacrament of charity), is itself a type of apostolate. Circum- 
stances in other parishes will demand other approaches. It is not a 
question of method, but of spirit, for the method needed for each 
situation can be found if the proper spirit exists. REV. I. D. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 





UR Contributors: — His Eminence, ILDEFONSO CARDINAL 
SCHUSTER, O.S.B., archbishop of Milan, is the author of 

The Sacramentary, the 5-volume, standard historical com- 
mentary on the missal. His most recent work, St. Benedict and 
His Times, was published early this year by Herder. — REv. 
HERMAN SCHMIDT, S.J., professor of liturgy at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, is author of Liturgie et langue vulgaire, a 
thorough study of the question of the vernacular at the Council 
of Trent. This summer he, together with another famous Euro- 
pean liturgical scholar, Fr. Louis Bouyer of Paris, will head the 
imposing staff of lecturers at the Notre Dame University summer 
school of liturgy. — PETER F. ANSON, of Macduff, Scotland, 
author of many volumes, including Churches, Their Plan and 
Furnishing (Bruce) and The Religious Orders and Congregations 
of Great Britain and Ireland (in process of printing), was a mem- 
ber of Caldey Abbey in its Anglican days, and has been a leader 
in the Apostolate of the Sea since its launching in Great Britain. 
— REV. JOHN FITZSIMONS, well known to many Catholic Action 
chaplains in this country, is editor of New Life (London). — 
REV. GERARD SLOYAN is a member of the Religious Education 
department of Catholic University. — REV. CLETUS MADSEN 
is on the staff of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, and 
choir director of the Cathedral in the same city. — SISTER MARIE 
STEPHEN, O.P., is librarian of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


+ 


Through an error in the bindery, the March number of WORSHIP 
was trimmed off about a quarter of an inch too much on its long 
side. Since this will seriously complicate binding of this issue with 
the others of the volume, several hundred extra copies have since 
been printed. Librarians and others who intend to bind Volume 
XXVI will, upon request, receive a substitute copy free of charge. 
Please send stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


* 


Our cover designs continue to disturb some readers. How large 
their number is, we have no means of knowing; letters of criticism, 
pro and con, have tapered off to several a month. But one fact has 
become clear: every artist, personally active and interested in the 
apostolate of religious art, who has expressed his views thus far, 
has approved of the purpose and execution of the new designs. 
Most recently, Fr. Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., of the Notre Dame 
art department, and the first Catholic priest to have been elected 
to membership in the Audubon Artists of New York, wrote: 
“. . . A fresh compliment for the very forward cover designs 
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which WORSHIP has the courage, almost alone, to print instead of 
the usual ‘photo-paintings.’ "’ We hope it will not be taken amiss 
if we suggest that anyone who rejects the designs for not being 


| sufficiently “‘natural”’ or “representational,” read the article ““Wings 
| without Lift’’ in the February Priest, or the answer to a question 


in the January Homiletic and Pastoral Review, pp. 366-374. We 
believe the latter applies perfectly to our efforts. 


« 


Now that Fr. Howell’s series of more than a dozen articles have 
been completed, we confess to feeling rather stranded, and lone- 
some for his sprightly manner of explaining basic liturgical con- 
cepts. Since we are quite sure that most of our readers share our 
feelings about Fr. Howell, we take pleasure in reprinting the fol- 
lowing from the London Catholic Herald of Feb. 1. He writes: 


The Jotter recently listed nine ‘‘Don’ts’’ concerning the Mass, 
and asked for nine ‘‘Do’s’’ to correspond. As the nine ‘“‘Don’ts”’ 
all referred to external actions, I presume that the nine ‘‘Do’s”’ 
should also be externals. But we must remember that externals, 
unless they are genuine expressions of internal worship, are but 
empty forms. I beg to suggest the following as being useful, but 
with the proviso that the corresponding disposition accompanies 
them: 

1. DO show your interest in the Mass by going to where you 
can best see and hear, namely, as near as possible to the altar. 

2. DO equip yourself for intelligent participation in the Mass 
by acquiring and bringing with you a missal. 

3. DO read at least the introit, the prayer of the day, the 
epistle and gospel, even if you cannot fit in the commemorations 
or the gradual. 

4. DO listen carefully to the sermon, genuinely trying to get 
whatever you can out of it instead of looking for its defects. No 
preacher is perfect, but every preacher always says something that 
will do you good if you will take it to heart. 

5. DO make your gift at the offertory a proportionate expres- 
sion of your desire to give yourself to God in union with the 
Victim of the sacrifice. 

6. DO look up at the Sacred Host and the Chalice when, at 
the consecration, the priest carries out the rubric which directs 
him to ‘‘show them to the people.’’ How can one show anything 
to people who won't look? 

7. DO read and make your own the sentiments of at least the 
prayer which follows the consecration, and those which imme- 
diately precede the Pater Noster and the Domine non sum dignus. 
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8. DO accept your share of the sacrifice you have helped to 
offer by receiving holy Communion. This is the most important 
of all your acts of participation. 

9. DO read the Communion-verse and at least the first post- 
communion, using them as material for private meditations for a 
few minutes after the priest has left the altar. 

¢ 


“And there is this amazing ‘tradition’ (which has no real basis 
in fact), that St. Ignatius was against the liturgy. The fact is that 
he loved it. If he were alive now I’m sure he would be a protagonist 
of the liturgical movement because it is now apostolic. What he 
disliked was mere pomp and show — he would have no time for 
‘liturgical crackpots’ whose whole aim in life is to have vast con- 
gregations singing ‘Cunctipotens Genitor Deus’ with monastic 
perfection while priests dressed in stylish Gothic vestments mutter 
unintelligible Latin into their books. I’m quite sure he would now 
be a vernacularist. Of course not then, because then the vernacular 
movement was (quite rightly) identified with heresy. And St. 
Ignatius could smell heresy a thousand miles away. His great 
point was, ‘When the Pope says anything is to be done, then get 
on with it.’ If only all his followers and admirers and everyone 
else would realize that Pius X, XI and XII meant what they said 
about the liturgy!’’ (From a private letter). 

* 


The November issue of the Catholic School Journal had an 
instructive article, ‘‘Altar Boys Are Invested,’’ describing how altar 
boys can be attracted to the privilege of serving. The gist of the 
plan is to invest the servers publicly, before the entire congrega- 
tion, with their garb of office —on the model of ordination of 
acolytes. Several ranks are distinguished, with corresponding in- 
struction, according to the divine services in which they may take 
part. The plan is being promoted by the Catholic Boy magazine, 
and the organization is known as Knights of the Altar. 

How about a similar plan for ushers, based on the model of 
ordination of porters; or for the laity who have charge of the 
parish library and pamphlet rack, or who publicly read the 
propers in a dialog Mass, based on the rite of lectorate; or for 
inducting new members into the choir? All these, after all, fulfil 
important functions in the spiritual life of the parish community. 
A solemn initiation into their office, with blessing, would con- 
tribute to their sense of public service, and to making them alive 
to its responsibilities. It might even help to solve the perennial 
choir problem which most parishes face. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS. Designed by Clemens Schmidt. With explanatory 
comment by Rev. Stanley Roche, O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 1952. 14 cards (11x15’’). Boxed, $4.25. 

The language of symbols is not consciously employed very often in the 
school. I mean symbols in the more traditional sense, and particularly 
liturgical symbolism. That is one reason why the missal remains an enigma 
to so many of our school children, even after what we might consider 
the great time and pains taken in encouraging and training them to use 
one. The Liturgical Press has published three sets of liturgical symbols for 
use in schools. The third and latest group, fifteen large cards in multiple 
color, is based on the seasonal and festal liturgy. 


In their appeal to children, these symbols should have unquestionable 
success. The lamb, the dove, the fish, the star, the burning lamp, these 
are simple objects on which to fix the child’s imagination. To invest 
them with a greater meaning than is usually ascribed to them is to per- 
form a feat of wonder in the child’s eyes, to deepen in him a reverence 
for the mystery in life. It is a means for developing a sacra-mentality, 
an understanding of the natural transformed and raised to the super- 
natural. 


There is a place for natural and life-like representations of our Lord 
and the saints. But this is not to say that the symbolic is less understand- 
able. The human mind was meant to probe, and what child is satisfied 
with the wrappings on a gift? Not to offer him the opportunity to use 
the great power of deeper perception given him by God is to mislead 
him later into an oversimplification of life. It is to leave him with gaze 
fixed on the wrappings, while the contents of the gift remains forever 
a false mystery. 


This is one reason why it becomes difficult to help adults realize the 
meaning of liturgy, and why it has less effect ex opere operantis, in their 
personal participation in the sacramental life of the Church. These sym- 
bols used in the school (or, for that matter, in the home) should prove 
an excellent introduction into a more meaningful understanding of the 
idiom of the Church’s prayer. 


Miles City, Mont. Rev. J. F. Kirr_eson 


MANY ARE ONE. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1952. 

Pp. 147. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is the kind of wholesome spirituality Catholics hunger for. Many 
Are One has none of the defects of straight moralizing or of almost cold 
theologizing. It is an appealing book because it is balanced. In mirroring 
attractively the prayer life of the Christian family, it lays bare lay sanc- 
tity as the warmly human and happy state our Lord meant it to be. 
Chapter headings are the following: My Neighbor, Mental Prayer, The 
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Lay Apostolate, The Mystical Body, The Mass, The Liturgy, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage, and Work. Although Father Trese says that his 
intention is to emphasize the social nature of our religion by virtue of 
our incorporation into Christ, we should note that he is not presenting 
an apology for social Catholicism. Happily, he is able to presume and 
build upon that introductory stage in the living of our faith. He gives 
us instead some much needed reflections on the effective use of the 
character and graces of the sacraments of baptism and confirmation in 
prayer and in family life. 


Many Are One deserves the highest recommendation as a book for 
parishioners who want to know in a simple way more about living their 
faith. Father Trese, with his many years of pastoral experience, effectively 
pictures how the Christian family can combine action with prayer and 
zeal with cheerfulness because it sees Christ within. 


St. John’s Abbey Avexius Portz, O.S.B. 


THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST. By Most Rev. John C. Heenan. Sheed & Ward, 

New York. 1952. Pp. xii-243. Cloth, $2.75. 

If only he were immoderate in expression, or betrayed that he rides a 
hobby-horse, Bishop Heenan’s People’s Priest could be dismissed with 
polite reference to the author’s extraordinary rise from parish priest to 
bishop during England’s trying war years. But, he does not slip. With 
a firm and moderate voice, he stirs the conscience, not from the out- 
side, but from within, so that reading his book carries the uneasy feeling 
of something one’s self had written during a better time. No profound 
treatment of the spirituality of the secular priest, nor the last word on 
pastoral care; he is modestly content —how few are—to speak old 
truths plainly. In short, readable chapters, he outlines the pattern of a 
priest’s life: parish visiting, care of the sick, children, societies, converts, 
preaching and administration of the sacraments. With reverence rooted 
in experience he gives of “twenty years in the ministry.” Little is said 
that is new, and nothing is out of the way; but rarely is old wine so well 
bottled. Not recommended to lay folk —let them examine their own 
conscience — but of first rate usefulness for the seminarian, the assistant 
after a couple of years, the new pastor; this book will be profitable for 
those in between and, salva reverentia, beyond. 


San Diego, Calif. Rev. JoHN C. DesMonpD 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH. Symposium edited by C. J. Nuesse 
and Thomas J. Harte, C.SS.R. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1951. 
Pp. vii-354. Cloth, $4.50. 

Although “the investigation of the parish and its cultual life consid- 
ered from the purely sociological point of view can never give us a clear 
conception of its ultimate significance” (Orate Fratres, XII, 225), and 
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while it is therefore the task of the theologian to elucidate the mystery 
of the Church and the spiritual apostolate of the parish, nevertheless it 
is the invaluable contribution of the sociologist to furnish an under- 
standing of the theoretical development of the parish as a social reality. 
He must do so in order that those practically concerned with parish 
administration — priests, nuns, Catholic Action leaders, parochial teachers, 
etc. — may have the information and methods “to size up the social 
situation of the parish and to master it — to understand economic and 
social structures . . . the people’s work life . . . their home life . . . their 
recreation . . . their entire milieu and existence as human beings . . . to 
better reach their souls.” 


No parish carries out its unchanging mission of sanctifying and saving 
souls in a social vacuum. According to a mandate of the Council of Trent 
(Sess. 24, c. 13 de reform.) still in force, the pastor is to know his parish- 
ioners intimately so as to be most effective in the apostolate; this is 
impossible unless he also knows the social aspects of his parish. In fact, 
all concerned with the spiritual betterment of their fellows and their 
environment have much to gain from the scholarly, sociological, pure 
research and surveys of those competent. Without this all our words 
(and even our deeds) will be unrealistic, and we will talk like strangers 
to men of this world who will look upon us as impractical and unrealistic 
—even superstitious — visionaries. We must, in the words of Suhard, be 
most immediately concerned with “what is” (Growth or Decline? p. 103). 
Said the French Cardinal, “The mission of the Christian [and preemi- 
nently that of the priest] is not only an apostolate: it is the convergence 
of three simultaneous actions: religious, civic, and social” (Ibid., pp. 
107-108). For Christians who are aware of this mission, The Sociology 
of the Parish is indeed, as Cardinal Stritch says in the Foreword, “‘a dis- 
tinct contribution.” But this also provides students of sociology with a 
much needed introductory study of the parish, a survey of materials 
available and of the empirical parish problems already investigated as 
well as those suitable for future investigation. 


Let the editors tell us what the book contains: “Part I, devoted to 
‘The History of the Parish,’ includes an account of the development of 
the parish institution and its establishment in the United States. Rural, 
urban, national, and racial parish types are treated in Part II, ‘Parish 
Organization in American Communities,’ which also contains a discussion 
of parish societies. Part III, ‘Social Research in the Parish,’ presents a 
sociological frame of reference for parish study, an outline of empirical 
problems upon which research may be focused, and applications of census 
and survey techniques to the parish. Finally in Part IV, ‘The Parish 
Apostolate,’ attention is given to the adaptation of the parish to the 
needs of the apostolate in twentieth-century America” (p. 13). Appendix 
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A has an interesting discussion on the definition of the parish, its work 
and purpose, and whether in view of modern parish needs the principle 
of the territorial parish needs to be supplemented by the vocational 
principle and the principle of free association in the caring of souls. 


In tracing the history of the parish in the Church the author of the 
first chapter seems unaware of what the editors seem to realize well, that 
the parish is not merely a practical and mechanical addition to the struc- 
ture of the Church but a supernaturally live organism. A curious historical 
slip on page 35 dates the Premonstratensians from the eighth century 
instead of the early twelfth. The traditional account and explanation 
given of Cahenslyism (p.59) is inadequate and no longer supported 
by the latest historical research (cf. Barry, German Impact on American 
Catholicism, Bruce — soon to appear). The 1930 statistics given by Emer- 
son Hynes (pp. 102-103), on the comparative birth rates of city and 
country people, could easily lead to misunderstanding. After the baby 
boom of 1940-51 the conclusions drawn must be modified. Readers will 
be happy to note that in the last 20 years Negro Catholics increased 
56% (p. 174). 


Since this symposium treats of a wide variety of parochial topics and 
problems, it will appeal to a wide variety of readers. The convert’s 
dilemma upon entering the Church and his problem of assimilation, the 
fellow Catholic parishioner’s failure to understand, the social evaluation 
in parish life, the distinctive roles of pastor, assistant, housekeeper and 


sexton — all these are given a searching examination. Not all chapters, 
even though informative, are easy reading, for what will sociological 


9 ee > eC 


terms like “social distance,” “‘social interaction,” “‘social process,” “formal 
association,” “cultural pluralism,” “ecological analysis” mean to the socio- 
logically untrained? Nevertheless, while some chapters are definitely medi- 
ocre and belabor the obvious, others (especially Part IV) are well worth 
the price of the book. Almost every chapter contains valuable bibliography 
and interesting conclusions and summaries of important parish research 
and surveys. Chapters VIII and X, on parish research and the survey, 
are of special value for anyone doing parish research. Every priest will 
learn much from chapter IX on the census, and many a pastor will feel 
gently rebuked, for it is surprising how little the census is used despite 
papal directives. Chapter XI is an excellent and stimulating piece of 
work on what the parish should be in the community and how priests 
can make it so. With striking quotations from Popes Pius XI and XII 
to prove his arguments, Fr. Donnelly shows the need in this country for 
new pastoral procedures and methods, already called for in view of 
changed conditions — an excellent tonic for self-satisfied priests! One is 
reminded of Suhard’s famous words: “To convert the world, it is not 
enough to be saints, and preach the Gospel” (op, cit., p. 107), Fr, Don- 
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nelly tells us what is required. Fr. Furfey gives us more of the same in 
the final chapter. 

In view of the fact that so little has been done in the United States 
in parish sociology, this volume of essays by competent authors is a 
unique and valuable, even if introductory, contribution. 

St. John’s Abbey Paut B. Marx, O.S.B. 


YOUR CHILD’S WORLD. By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. The Paulist 
Press, New York. 1951. Pp. xvi-176. Paper, 45 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN ACTION IN THE HOME. National Council of 
Catholic Men. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 1951. Pp. 96. 
Paper, 60 cents. 

In recent years there has been much talk about Christian marriage, 
the family and raising of children. Still comparatively too few parents, 
however, see in their vocation a very great as well as complex life. Prep- 
aration for the work of parents still falls far short of the minimum 
extended to any other vocation and serious occupation. Much, too, of 
what is said and written fails to illustrate fundamental principles. The 
unfortunate result is that the Christian home, this normal school for 
divine things, this “little church,” is a rare, heroic phenomenon, often 
misunderstood by fellow Christians and increasingly encroached upon by 


| an a-Christian environment. And yet, it is from the sacrament of matri- 


mony as lived harmoniously by spouses in the Christian home that the 
“world” must receive the imprint of Christ. Theirs is a great social 


| function, namely the actual radiation of graces into the workings of 


the world. Christian families have a primary role in the task of restoring 
all things to Christ. 


Fr. Schmiedeler has written a little booklet (Your Child’s World) 
with a breadth of view that is truly Catholic. In it he has compiled all 
the common and useful information. The chapters on discipline, moral 
development of the child and religious education in the home merit 
particular attention. Yet, this reviewer’s family and other young fam- 
ilies in the parish were a bit disappointed. For example, just about every- 
thing said can be found in other publications. The approach is too intel- 
lectual by referring to other “sources,” rather than to testimony and 
practical evidence. Even as a beginner’s “manual,” it appears insufficient 
for the problems of our time. 

The same applies to The Christian in Action in the Home (a series of 
broadcasts under the auspices of the National Council of Catholic Men). 
Content is often stilted and artificial. True, a technique is employed 
obviously better suited for script than print. The uneven quality of the 
various addresses comes to the fore when one reads them through in one 
sitting. “Rediscovering the Family,” “Christ at the Fireside,” and “Bal- 
ancing the Family Budget” drew favorable comments. 
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Here are some of the things many parents and their families thirst for; 
Instead of the intellectual approach they prefer a spiritual one, instead 
of conclusions they ask for evidence; the deep, fundamental connection 
between the sacraments of matrimony and the holy Eucharist (as Fr, 
Quinn of New Rochelle College once pointed them out to us) needs 
elaboration; meaning must be given to a modern relationship between | 
the alert Christian family and the liturgically awakening parish; emphasis | ~ 
must be placed on the fact and the method of cooperation between 
fathers of families and priests of flocks; a solution to the tragic phe- 
nomenon of the case of the vanishing father and the rise of the often 
misplaced overburdened mother must be encouraged; a natural and 
healthy approach to life and nutrition should be pointed out; what 
parents can and must do with their children in order to gain them for 
building a new Christian tradition and not lose them to the present 
society; and finally, the meaning of the liturgy must be clarified for 
the spirituality of the spouses and Christian homes, thus supporting and 
helping a community of families who can, together in Christ, not only 
withstand, but change the world as we find it. These are just some of the 
main points. 

Perhaps these two publications did not set out to treat any of these 
questions. If so, however, the reviewer finds that they simply multiply 
a number of the same type of books on family-living. The need of the 
hour is surely greater than this! 
lona College Ernst J. WINTER 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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A RETREAT. By the Rt. Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. Sixteenth ed. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1951. Pp. 266. Cloth, $3.50. 


This new edition of Bishop Hedley’s Retreat is a cause for rejoicing. 
A classic among books of its kind, it satisfies those who seek solid prin- 
ciples upon which to base their spiritual life and rewards those who turn 
to it from the bewildering plethora of modern spiritual reading, which 
often is a dilution of masters like Hedley anyway. It has been said that 
he described himself well when he wrote that in the Fathers of the 
Church we have “the inestimable advantage of hearing our religion put 
into words by a man with a personality, a style, and a distinction of his 
own.” He is easy to read in any case, but the format of the new edition 
is attractive, and although the book is entitled A Retreat, it can well 
be used for meditation over a longer period of time. 

St. Paul’s Priory SIsTER JEROMA, O.S.B. 
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THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 


by 


PIUS PARSCH 


“For priests and interested laymen this 
work will serve as an introduction to the 
daily prayer of the Church, which has 
regard not so much for what is external 
and material, but for the internal and 
spiritual. I have omitted entirely from 
this treatise rubrics and rules for recita- 
tion of the Breviary. My sole purpose is 
to help those who pray the Breviary to 
understand the Church’s prayer, and to 
say this prayer ‘in spirit and in truth.’ 
This book, then, an Explanation of the 
Breviary in the spirit of the liturgical 
revival, is a counterpart to my Messerkld- 
rung (The Liturgy of the Mass).” 


— From the author’s Foreword 


459 pages. 


$6.00 — 20% discount to clergy, seminarians, Sisters 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 























CATHOLIC PARENTS! 


—as well as Teachers and Clergy — you should be receiving 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
(Monthly — September to June) 


Keep up with your children, their problems, the problems and | 


methods of Catholic education, contributions of leading Catholic 
educators. Elementary, Secondary, collegiate levels. News from the 
field, reviews of recent books. 


Subscription — $4.00 per year 


NOW... SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
$1. 00 for 3 months! Write today! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

c-o The Catholic University of America 

Washington 17, D.C. 

C Please send me 1 year subscription — $4.00. 

(CJ Please send me special 3 months’ offer — $1.00. Payment enclosed. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
(Published by the Friendship Houses of the U.S.A.) 


A Passionist Father wrote to us recently, 


“We are grateful for the CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL- 
IST. Not only does it keep us informed on a vast and im- 
portant area of Catholic life in America, but it likewise sup- 
plies us with material needed to refute erroneous notions and 
destroy prejudice toward our brothers in Christ, the Amer- 
ican Negroes.” 

Annual Subscription Price $1 — Foreign $1.25 — Single copy 10 cents 
Bundle cf 10 or over, 5 cents a copy 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $............ EET TOE GS TET a eee eee 
(Subs., copy, bundle of ?) 


“The man who loves God must be one who hess his hessier as well,” 
says St. John. 
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Motu-Propriate Music from the White Lists of the World 





Vespers and Compline Chant 

















For Congregational Use 


VESPERS FOR SUNDAYS 


@ voice copy modern notation $ .10 


@ organ accompaniment 75 


VESPERS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


@ voice copy modern notation $ .10 


@ organ accompaniment 75 


COMPLINE FOR SUNDAYS 


@ voice copy modern notation; English translation $ 38 


OFFICE OF COMPLINE 


@ voice copy Chant notation; with complete variable sup- 
plement; English translation ' 3s 


@ organ accompaniment 1.00 


[| Request complete catalogues of Sacred Music from 40 different Pub- 
lishers. 


MUSIC DISPLAYS FOR ORGANIST MEETINGS 
AND LITURGICAL CONFERENCES. 


WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC 


1486 Westwood Avenue, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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Recent Contributors: 


JOSEPH ALSOP * WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY JR. 
ALEX COMFORT * DOROTHY DAY 
WALDEMAR GURIAN *« EMMET LAVERY | In 
CHARLES MALIK *« JACQUES MARITAIN 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC ¢ EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN * HENRY RAGO « H. A. REINHOLD 
LEO J. TRESE * MARTIN J. TURNELL 
GERALD VANN « EVELYN WAUGH 


Foreign Reports by: GUNNAR D. KUMLIEN, ROBERT BARRAT 
Stage: WALTER KERR ©° Screen: PHILIP T. HARTUNG 
Columns by: JOHN C. CORT, FRANCIS DOWNING 








[] 18 Weeks $2 [J $7 a Year 


Sample Copy on Request 









386 Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






Check one of the boxes, print your name and address below 
and return the lower part of this advertisement today 
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TITLES IN SOCTAL ORDER 


RECENT OR COMING 


For May: THE ENTERPRISE 


A symposium with articles by Leo C. Brown, JoHN L. THomMas, PHILP 
S. LAND, BERNARD W. Dempsey, Mortimer H. Gavin, ALBERT S. 
FoLey, JosepH M. Becker, CorNe ius P. ELLer, discussing various 
aspects of the modern American business firm and proposing the individual 
enterprise as the most satisfactory unit of socio-economic organization. 


In later issues: 


SociaL TEACHINGS OF THE AMERICAN HierarcHy - Wilfrid Parsons 
CHURCH OF THE Masses - - - - - - - - - John LaFarge 
LecaL AimIN AMERICA - - - = - = = - = Robert F. Drinan 
INDIA IN AMERICA - - - - = = - = = = = Jerome d’Souza 
SociaL ACTION BEHIND THE IRON CurRTAIN - - A Hungarian Exile 
INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA - - - - - - Henry K. Junckerstorff 
REVIEWS TRENDS WORTH READING LETTERS 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Four dollars a year --- forty cents a copy 


3655 West Pine Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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If ten subscriptions are received 


For further information write 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 














Subscribe to POPULAR 
LITURGICAL |, 
CAECILIA viekaee 
A Review of Catholic Church 
and School Music PACKAGE : 
*Articles on Gregorian Chant, PLAN 


Liturgy, Classic and Modern 
Polyphony : i 
*Ecclesiastical legislation on 
Church Music 

*Church and school music ac- 
tivities in U.S.A. and abroad 
*16-page music supplement 
*New music reviews 
*Question Box 

*Six issues annually 


DOM ERMIN VITRY, O5S.B., 
CONSULTING EDITOR 


100 items: $5.00 


pamphlets on the Mass 

on the Sacraments 

on the Divine Office 
Chant publications 

on the Family 

on the Sacramentals 

on the Liturgical Movement 
60 symbols (holy card size) 

6 Beuron liturgical prints 


THE 


NM PNY oN 


Subscription: 
$2.50 one year; $4.50 two years 








McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
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Outstanding New Titles 





MARY IN THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


An authentic portrait of Mary drawn from the writings of the Fa- 
thers of the Church and from the official documents of the Holy See. 
It is arranged chronologically and has brief explanatory remarks that 
situate the documents cited. An important work and a most significant 





contribution to Mariology. $2.50 
THE ETERNAL THE COLLECTED 
PURPOSE WORKS OF ABBOT 


By M. Philipon, O.P. 


An attempt to re-educate and re- 
orient modern man by placing 
him in his true setting: the su- 
pernatural, the eternal. Father 
Philipon tells men why they ex- 
ist by considering life as faith 
and love, action and suffering; 
relating these aspects to the eter- 
nal, he masterfully defines the 
meaning of life—to live is to 
live on. $2.75 


VONIER — Volume I: 


The Incarnation 
and Redemption 


The Collected Works will pre- 
sent ten of Abbot Vonier’s im- 
portant works in a set of three 
volumes. This first volume com- 
prises the following books in the 
revised edition: The Christian 
Mind, The Personality of Christ, 
The Victory of Christ, and The 
Divine Motherhood. $5.00 





THE CONFERENCES 
OF ST. VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


Translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. 


A series of intimate conversations 
on the principles of the spiritual 
life as applied to the lives of the 
Sisters of Charity. These con- 
ferences reveal the Saint in an 
unexpected light, as one of the 
greatest . masters of Christian 
spirituality. 
Recommended for, those engaged 
in works of charity, teaching or 
in the contemplative life. 

4 Volumes $16.00 





THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF ST. 
VINCENT DE PAUL 


By Pierre Coste, C.M., translated 


by Joseph Leonard, C.M. 


“This study of the Saint and his 
life is not likely ever to be su- 
perseded. It is a masterpiece of 
research and erudition... 
which allows us to watch this 
very human being . . . develop 
into one of the most glorious 
heroes this world has ever pro- 
duced.” — Archbishop Goodier 
in The Month 

3 Volumes $15.00 








Wherever Good Books Are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 














SAINT 
ANDREW 


MISSAL 











Blessed Pius X: "Active and intelligent participation in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and 
indispensable source ot the true Christian spirit. 
Pope Benedict XV: “Active participation of the faithful in 
—- Mass is the one thing above all others which We most 
esire." 
Pope Pius XI: "To disseminate and to explain the liturgical 
texts is to make oneself the mouthpiece of the praying and 
teaching Church." 
Pope Pius XII: “All the faithful should be aware that to 
ticipate (actively) in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chi 
duty and supreme oy, 
The ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL pioneered in the United 
States in implementing these solemn exhortations of the 
Popes. And it is still the only Missal that gives thorough 
and inspiring explanations of the Mass-texts and of their 
framework, the liturgical year. Write for descriptive folder 
of the newly revised one- and four-volume Daily Missal and 
also of the large annotated edition. 
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THE €.M. LOHMANN CO Saint eave Sin 





